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The context of this project was the Illinois Great Rivers Conference of The United 
Methodist Church. The problem is that established churches face a crisis of decline due to 
an over-emphasis on attractional ministry. If church leaders participate in a workshop, 
they will be inspired to embrace the blended ecology, where attractional and missional 
forms produce symbiotic growth and renewal. This project was conducted over six 
weeks. Data was collected utilizing pre/post-project questionnaires, individual interviews, 
and group discussions. Because leaders in the churches participated in introductory 


workshops, they were equipped to lead in embracing the blended ecology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many established Methodist churches in the Illinois Great Rivers Conference of 
The United Methodist Church face a growing crisis of decline due, in large part, to an 
over-emphasis on attractional ministry alone. The hypothesis of this project was that if 
inherited church leaders participated in an introductory workshop, they would be inspired 
to embrace the blended ecology, where attractional and missional forms of church 
produce symbiotic growth and renewal. There is no shortage of information about the 
blended ecology of church. However, it is my observation that many inherited churches 
lack the knowledge and motivation to enter the blended ecology. They view contextual 
forms of church, such as fresh expressions, with a fair amount of suspicion and pose 
questions about viability, sustainability, maturity, and the unity of the church. They may 
even feel threatened by these new forms. In other words, while there has been a good 
amount written about the “how” of the blended ecology, there appears to be a knowledge 
gap in the “why.” Ina sense, work on the “how” is answering a question that many in the 
inherited church are not yet asking. The primary theme of this project was to create an 
effective and efficient set of workshops that would assist in moving inherited churches 
toward an embrace of the blended ecology of church. 

This project consisted of a six-module set of workshops, where teams of pastors 


and lay leaders from six churches participated in learning and discussion. The project was 


analyzed through pre and post workshop questionaries, group discussions, and one-on- 
one follow-up interviews. 

The first chapter describes the intersection of my spiritual journey and sense of 
call with the ministry context of the Illinois Great Rivers Conference, Illinois River 
District, and Tremont UMC. The contextual analysis demonstrates the dire need for 
church renewal in the context. 

In 2011, missiologists Alan Hirsch and Dave Ferguson suggested that our current 
models of church were only able to reach 40-50% of the American population.' Given the 
rampant political division of our time, the advent of the COVID-19 pandemic, and ever- 
deepening suspicion toward Christianity, that number is likely lower now. Inherited 
churches and attractional ministry are necessary and needed, lest we ignore a segment of 
the population. However, by doing ministry in one mode only (attractional), the church is 
missing an even larger portion of people. Hirsch and Ferguson point out the lack of 
imagination and strategy present in this type of modeling. They write: 

Anyone with a sense of strategy should be immediately alert at this point. Why? 

Because all our missional eggs are in one ecclesiological basket! We have no 

diversity of options—most of our current practices are simply variations on the 

same model. This is not to say it’s wrong or not used by God, and so on. Please 
don’t hear us wrong here. Clearly, God uses the contemporary church. It is simply 
to say it is not sufficient to the increasingly missional challenge now set before 

2 
us. 


The blended ecology of church allows attractional and missional to coexist in 


unity and distinctiveness. The living ecosystem of tradition and innovation together 


' Alan Hirsch and Dave Ferguson, On the Verge: a Journey into the Apostolic Future of the 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2011), 28. 


? Hirsch and Ferguson, On the Verge, 28. 
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invites the church to a posture of both/and as opposed to either/or. This posture can renew 
the whole church. 

This integrative posture is the silver thread running through all the foundation 
chapters of this work, embracing both the renewal of the inherited church while 
simultaneously creating new expressions of church. These forms exist side by side in a 
living ecosystem of temples, synagogues, and tents. All are vital to the advance of the 
Gospel in our time, and all can rightly be called church. 

Chapter two lays a biblical foundation that urges an embrace of a reconfiguration 
of the way we approach and define church. The blended ecology embraces what is found 
in Acts 2:42-47 through a reconfiguration of the whole church into “temples, synagogues 
and tents.” This is over against an over-emphasis on one form of church. We see this 
clearly in Acts 2 as they embraced temple, synagogue, and tent. The fact that the 
gatherings in the temple and homes seemed to have the same purpose to fulfill the 
commitment to apostolic teaching, fellowship, the breaking of bread, and prayers 
demonstrates that the blended ecology provides a grounding and uniformity when 
necessary but contextualization when appropriate. The house churches were distinctly 
contextual, but they shared together a common pattern with one another and with the 
temple gathering. The blended ecology attempts to give renewal to the whole church 
system instead of just emphasizing the temple. 

Chapter three examines the rise of the early Methodist movement in England as 
beautifully illustrating not only the genius of the blended ecology (multiple forms of 
church tethered together in a symbiotic relationship) but also as a cautionary tale of “what 


not to do” as established churches encounter emerging forms of church such as fresh 


expressions and contextual communities. The organizational genius of the Methodist 
movement was that it embraced the work of discipleship in every area of a person’s life, 
not just Sunday morning worship. As people gathered in societies, classes, and bands 
they found the life of the church wrapped up into every area of their own lives. Again, 
this integrates with the importance of church happening in every facet of life: temples, 
synagogues, and tents. 

A theological foundation is offered in chapter four which surveys a recentering of 
the missio Dei within perichoresis. Local churches would do well to remember that the 
missio Dei is not the property or invention of the church. Rather, the church exists as a 
result of redemptive mission of our Trinitarian God. To embrace the mission of our God 
is to pattern the church after the divine dance that exists among the persons of the Trinity. 
The church is to be a reflection (however imperfect) of the Trinitarian life. Seamands 
writes, “Our diversity in unity mirrors the diversity in unity of the Trinity. Equality, 
intimacy, submission and deference ought to characterize relationships in the Christian 
community.”* If that should be the way relationships function within the body of 
believers, then it should certainly be the way different forms of church relate to one 
another. We need not agree on just one way or mode of being church but should embrace 
multiple models as a way of taking the church to the world as a participation in God’s 
mission. These models together usher the church into a blessed participation in the 
Trinitarian circle that inspires the church to continue finding new modes to be church in 


theologically and doctrinally faithful yet diverse ways. 


3 Stephen A. Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God: The Trinitarian Shape of Christian Service 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 39. 


Chapter five looks to the business discipline of dual transformation. This 
interdisciplinary concept arranges a strong and compelling foundation for inherited 
churches to consider entering the blended ecology of church. There is wisdom to be 
gleaned from the theory of dual transformation as churches contemplate revitalizing and 
strengthening their existing ministries while concurrently attempting new modes with 
forms such as fresh expressions. This intelligence from the business world confirms the 
biblical, historical, and theological foundations previously explored. Attempting anything 
that is faithful to the biblical and theological foundation is preferable to doing nothing 
and allowing the church to lose further ground—recognizing that breaking new ground 
often involves trial, error, failure, and trying again. Churches can and should move 
toward the blended ecology by giving serious consideration to the dynamic interplay 
between A & B transformations, core and progress, inherited and missional existing side 
by side in a vibrant and stunning symbiosis that reaches deeply into temples, synagogues, 
and tents to the glory of God. 

Chapter six is the final chapter and describes the project in-depth and analyzes the 
results. It includes data and relevant charts gleaned from the questionaries, discussions, 
and interviews. It also lays out the workshop outline. This chapter offers reflections from 
the project itself, a summary of what was learned, and how the project could be expanded 
and replicated for future use. 

The whole project is aimed at the “why” of this blended ecology. If inherited 
churches could understand the impetus toward the blended ecology and begin to 
missionally reengage, they would find wide open fields of ministry that would bring 


growth and renewal to the whole body. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

Synergy is a difficult thing to describe unless one has experienced it. I grew up 
playing baseball. To me, synergy is a whole team working together and each player 
having their role; a starting pitcher is as vital as the closer. Shifting to offense, synergy is 
like a batter finding “the sweet spot.” It is hard to describe synergy. In the same way, it is 
hard to describe the sweet spot, though no baseball player will deny its existence. The 
sweet spot is when the player’s swinging bat meets the velocity of a thrown ball on just 
the right location to create a powerful hit. That, to me, is synergy. It takes the ball, the 
bat, and the mechanics of the hitter to make everything come together in perfect contact 
— the sweet spot. 

The purpose of this chapter is to locate that “sweet spot.” I will describe the ways 
in which my gifts and skills for ministry intersect with the needs of my context in 
Tremont as well as the wider district, conference, and denomination. By determining that 
intersection, I intend to explore how that connection formed the basis for the Doctor of 
Ministry Project. Finally, I will offer a theme statement and hypothesis on which the 


project was built. 


Context 

The United Methodist Church (UMC) is the largest mainline protestant 
denomination. It was formed in 1968 as a merger of The Methodist Church and The 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. At the time of the merger, The United Methodist 
Church boasted a membership of over 10.6 million. By 1980, that number had fallen to 
just over 9.5 million, a decline of 10.8%. By 2010, denominational membership in the 
United States stood at approximately 7.6 million', a decline of 28% since the merger. 
While the UMC has grown in Africa, the Philippines, and parts of Eastern Europe to 
expand the global membership of the denomination to over 12.5 million’, the decline in 
U.S. membership has continued. In 2018, membership in the United States fell below 
seven million to approximately 6.6 million’, a decrease of 37.48% since 1968. With 
decreasing and aging membership‘, falling worship attendance, and denominational 
gridlock over issues of human sexuality, the UMC has reached a crisis point. It is also 
impossible, at this time, to fully evaluate the detrimental impact of the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

Prior to 1996, there were three United Methodist conferences in Illinois: 


Northern, Central, and Southern. In 1996, the Central Illinois and Southern Illinois 


' GCAH, “United Methodist Statistics,” http://www.gcah.org/history/united-methodist- 
membership-statistics. 


* Heather Hahn, “Denomination's Membership Tops 12.5 Million,” United Methodist News 
Service, https://www.umnews.org/en/news/denominations-membership-tops- 1 25-million. 


3 GCFA, “2017-2018 UMC Local Church Statistics (US),” 
https://www.gcfa.org/media/2134/201 8statssummary-with-2017comparison.pdf. 


4 According to Pew Forum (https://www.pewforum.org/religious-landscape-study/religious- 
denomination/united-methodist-church/), 62% of U.S. United Methodists are over the age of 50, with 18-29 
year-olds accounting for only 9% of members. 


Conferences voted to merge and form the Illinois Great Rivers Conference (IGRC). 
Initially there were twelve districts, each named for a prominent river in the area. Today, 
the IGRC is divided into ten districts’, which includes 87 counties in Illinois, primarily 


located south of Interstate 80. 


Figure 1. Map of Illinois Great Rivers Conference.® 

The IGRC is a microcosm of the decline of the entire denomination. At the time 
the conference came into existence in 1996, total membership stood at 184,335. By 2019, 
total membership had fallen at an average annual rate of almost 2% (or a total of 37.09%) 
to 115,959. Even more jarring is the decline in average worship attendance. From 1996 to 


2019, the IGRC saw a decrease of nearly 42% in average worship attendance (84,704 to 


5 There are currently further plans to reduce the number of districts to five. 


© “Conference History and Boundaries,” [//inois Great Rivers Conference, 
https://www.igrc.org/history-boundaries. 


49,270). Since its formation, the IGRC has closed 212 congregations’, or 20.96%. 
According to statistical data, of the 799 local churches in the IGRC, 540 (or 67.58%) 


reported zero professions of faith in 2019.° 


IGRC Membership & Attendance Decline 
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Figure 2. [GRC Membership & Attendance Decline 1996-2019. 


The Illinois River District (ILRD) is one of ten districts in the Illinois Great 
Rivers Conference (IGRC) of The United Methodist Church (UMC), more or less 
including the greater Peoria region’. The ILRD spans ten counties and encompasses a 


plethora of community types, including urban, suburban, and rural. As of 2020, there 


7 “Tlinois Great Rivers Conference Financial & Statistical Trends for 2019,” Illinois Great Rivers 
Conference, 
https://www.igrc.org/files/tables/content/14134898/fields/files/a5d83 ff7667e468092d3a3a268449470/igrce+ 
statstsummary+2019.pdf. 


®“IGRC 2019 Stats Table.” XLS provided to me via email by IGRC Coordinator of 
Congregational Development. Due to the difficulty of tracking worship trends during the pandemic, 
reported information for 2020-2022 is intentionally omitted. 


° The ILRD will merge with the Vermilion River District in 2023. 
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were sixty-six local churches in the ILRD. Of those, only twenty-six reported a 
profession of faith in 2019. Average worship attendance ranges from three to 834 people, 
with thirty-eight local churches having an average worship attendance of fifty or fewer.!° 
Since 2009, the ILRD has decreased in membership by 2,729 (16.49%) and average 


worship attendance by 2,085 (25.73%).!! 


Illinois River District Membership & Attendance Decline 


mWorship Attendance Membership 


2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 


Figure 3. [/linois River District Membership and Attendance Decline 2009-2019. 

When considering statistics for the five-year period between 2015-2019, some 
harrowing realities emerge. Using only the two most common indicators of growth and 
vitality (i.e., average worship attendance and total membership), forty-nine of the sixty- 
six congregations in the ILRD show decline in both areas. Of the seventeen 


congregations that showed some kind of net growth in membership or worship 


10 “TGRC 2019 Stats Table.” 


'l “UM Data Home,” http://www.umdata.org/. 
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attendance, nine saw growth in membership but a decline in worship attendance, and four 
saw growth in worship attendance but decline in membership. Only four congregations of 
the sixty-six saw growth over five years in both membership and worship attendance. !” 
That said, a handful of local churches are showing early signs of turnaround, but there is 
insufficient data to draw conclusions.!? According to MissionInsite, in the last ten years 
the number of people who self-identify as Christian has declined by 4.6% within the 
bounds of the district. Currently, 60.7% of the population segment is not involved in a 
religious community of any kind, and that number is expected to grow by 9% over the 
next ten years. !4 

The focus can be narrowed further by examining my present appointment to 
Tremont United Methodist Church (TUMC). TUMC is nestled in Tremont, Illinois, a 
small town primarily supported by agriculture. Tremont now serves as a bedroom 
community for those who work in nearby Peoria, Bloomington-Normal, and other towns 
and has a rich history dating back to the mid 1800s. The village of Tremont was settled in 
1834 by farming families from New England and was officially made into a town in 
1835.15 

The Tremont area has seen a moderate population growth of 7.8% since 2000 and 


is forecasted to see a further population growth of 2.25% by 2029. The area is 97% 


!2 When narrowing the data range to three years, only three churches showed growth in both 
attendance and membership. They were Washington: Crossroads, Dunlap: Prospect, and Tremont. 


'5 “Church Snapshot,” Illinois Great Rivers Conference, https://www.igre.org/snapshot. The 
church snapshot tool provides instant statistical data on all IGRC local churches back to 1974. 


'4 MissionInsite by ACS Technologies, https://missioninsite.com/. 


'S “Tremont, IL,” Tremont, IL, https://www.tremontil.com/. 
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Caucasian, with no significant projected changes. Singles and young families between the 
ages of 25 and 34 are projected to grow by 36% over the next 10 years to 15.5% of the 
population. Relatedly, the number of households with children under the age of 18 is 
projected to increase slightly over the next five years. The population is aging, however. 
At present, the largest population segment is made up of families and empty nesters 
between 35 to 54 years of age. By 2029, however, the largest population segment is 


projected to be those 65 and over at 23.6% of the population. 


Tremont Area Population Growth 2000-2029 


Figure 4. Tremont Area Population Growth 2000-2029. 

Mirroring the larger ILRD, the number of individuals who self-identify as 
Christian has decreased by 4% over the last ten years, with 56.2% of the study area 
having no religious involvement whatsoever. Racial diversity aside, the Tremont area 


shows significant diversity in lifestyle, with nine Mosaic Segments'® being present at 


16 “MOSAIC is a demographic segmentation system created by Experian. It seeks to provide a 
multidimensional view of a community taking into account multiple socio-economic and life stage factors.” 
“Mission Insite MOSAIC Descriptions.” MissionInsite, 2008. 
http://www.missioninsite.com/PDF_Files/MOSAIC%2 
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“well above the state average.” These include autumn years, thriving boomers, suburban 
style, family union, booming with confidence, singles and starters, and promising 
families. Interestingly, none of these segments represent more than 13% of the 
population, speaking to the relative diversity of lifestyle preferences and attitudes. 
Through the years, TUMC has had the same seasons of highs and lows 
experienced by many local congregations. In 2005, the congregation reached their high 
point of average worship attendance at 243, just after the completion of a new 
sanctuary.'? Unfortunately, that season of growth would not last, as the Lead Pastor was 
appointed elsewhere in the summer of 2006. One long-term member told me, “It was 
very unfortunate for the church. We knew he would not be here forever but having just 
been through the construction process we needed the consistency. Instead, we were 
adjusting to a new building and a new pastor at the same time.”!® What followed during 
the next pastorate was a steady and substantial decline in attendance. Attendance, 
finances, and morale bottomed out. As shown in figure 5, worship attendance decreased 
by nearly 43% from 2005-2013. Another member told me, “It was not a good time. I was 
on the finance team and we were very worried about how to pay our mortgage and make 


9919 


payroll. 


'7 “Church Snapshot-Tremont UMC,” Illinois Great Rivers Conference, 
https://www.igrc.org/churchsnapshotdetail/196946. 


'8 Member of TUMC 1, interview by author, Tremont, October 1, 2020. 


'9 Member of TUMC 2, interview by author, Tremont, October 2, 2020. 
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Tremont UMC Worship and Attendance 1990-2019 
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Figure 5. Tremont United Methodist Church Membership and Attendance 1990-2019. 


My immediate predecessor arrived in 2013 and brought a season of stability. The 
attendance and membership decline plateaued, giving recovered, and a few new 
ministries were started that boosted morale. When he retired, I became the Lead Pastor on 
July 1, 2018. There was a really exciting atmosphere as I arrived; I was the youngest 
Lead Pastor in their storied history and the first Pastor to have children in the parsonage 
in over a decade. I was determined to get some small wins and create urgency about 
turnaround and renewal, and we quickly saw the birth pangs of renewal. 

Prior to the beginning of the COVID-19 pandemic in March 2020, worship 
attendance had risen by just over 34% (155 to 208). Since 2018, we have received 
seventy-one new members, fifty-three by profession of faith.” The church also recently 


completed a new family life center in April 2020. It is an exciting and useful building that 


20 “Church Snapshot-Tremont UMC.” This also includes in-house statistical data for 2022. 
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houses our café, a gymnasium for activities and dining, a modern kitchen, and a 
dedicated youth space. The congregation is hopeful that this addition is a useful Kingdom 
tool for years to come for the members, especially for those who are not yet part of the 
Church. 

That said, the season of renewal currently beginning at TUMC has primarily been 
through attraction-only ministry, with a few exceptions such as Feed the Need (a 
fellowship meal) and The Well (alternative worshipping community) which merged to 
become The Table, a weekly dinner church. Most recently, Pray and Play Volleyball 
Church launched and the majority of participants have no church affiliation. As of this 
writing, a team is also being formed to launch “Messy Church” as a new contextual form 
of church. As the church continues to grow and move toward vitality, the greatest 
challenge will be tradition clashing with innovation. There is, as in many churches, some 
tension between “the way we’ve always done it” and nascent forms of ministry. The 
church needs to adapt a posture of both/and as opposed to either/or. 

New contextual forms of church need the grounding of the inherited church. 
Likewise, the inherited church, with a long focus on “come to us” (attractional ministry), 
needs the “go” energy of fresh expressions to reach people where they are. Michael Beck 
writes, “In a post-Christendom network society, a single attractional mode cannot reach 
most of the population. In times of liminality, even persecution and subjugation, the 
church has thrived through reorganizing to embody both the attractional and emerging 


modes. . .””! As that tension works itself out and the congregation recognizes the 


*1 Michael Adam Beck, Deep and Wild: Remissioning Your Church from the Outside In (Franklin, 
TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2020), 189. 
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symbiotic nature that exists in the blended ecology, I believe that TUMC will find itself 


perfectly positioned to reach its mission field, essentially finding their own “sweet spot.” 

Much of the same could be said about the wider Illinois River District. The ILRD 
and its sixty-six churches stand at a crossroads. Decline has been obvious for many years, 
and it would be quite easy to place the blame on the denomination’s bureaucracy and 
apparent tension. However, it is the responsibility of each local church to examine their 
own context with ears that are open to the needs of the community and hearts that are 
open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

With that openness, every local church can begin to move into God’s desired 
future. The contextual study showed that there exists within my context a large group of 
unreached people. It is time for churches to engage the so-called “nones and dones” in 
new ways. This requires adopting a posture of “both/and.” The inherited church is needed 
and can thrive and grow, but churches must also begin to engage their communities in 
fresh ways. Fresh Expressions of Church offer a pathway of being church in multiple 
networks, reaching diverse peoples. Fresh Expressions of Church is a movement that 
seeks to be “a form of church for our changing culture, established primarily for the 
benefit of those who are not yet part of any church.””” Essentially, by moving beyond the 
four walls of the church building, every church can become a multi-site ministry and 
reclaim the missionary movement of Methodism. 

To strengthen the whole conference, a network of practice could be formed for the 


cultivation and support of Fresh Expressions as a movement in the area. Likewise, as 


22 “About- Fresh Expressions US.” 2020. https://freshexpressionsus.org/about/. 
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TUMC continues to mature in ministry, it should continue to explore new ways of 
reaching people in the blended ecology that meets them in their networks and daily lives. 
This can be accomplished by continuing to improve the approach of the inherited church 
as well as continuing to establish fresh expressions that reach those who the inherited 


church is currently not engaging. 


Ministry Journey 

I felt called to ordained ministry almost immediately after my conversion from 
atheism during a week of church camp at age 14. My development for ministry began 
shortly thereafter as I began to assume leadership and service roles in my local church. 
Prior to my senior year in high school, I formally entered the candidacy process in The 
United Methodist Church. Reverend Jim Cooper (now retired) was assigned as my first 
mentor. He poured so much into me as a candidate; words cannot describe how I was 
shaped by those meetings with Jim. He instilled in me a deep love for the Methodist 
movement and always insisted that we were a movement before we were an institution. 
He showed me the importance of being both the pastor to the existing congregation but 
also evangelist and pastor to the community. I owe much of who I am as a pastor to those 
early conversations with Jim. 

I attended Lincoln Christian College (now University) for my undergraduate 
degree in preaching ministry. I am grateful for the education I received there, but it was 
the spiritual formation that really made me who I am today. I lived in Timothy Hall, but 
unofficially it was called The Hole. If there could have been a fraternity house on a 


conservative Bible College campus, we would have been it. We pulled all sorts of pranks 
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on the other dorms, made our own holidays (“break up with a random girl day” is still 
one of my all-time favorites), rolled in kegs of root beer, and threw huge hog roasts. All 
the fun aside, it was in The Hole that I first learned of micro-community. We all had our 
own churches, ministries, and home lives, but we were a family together. It was in The 
Hole that I learned to be held accountable and hold others accountable for the 

spiritual life. I will always remember late night Bible studies propped up against the 
hallways and spontaneous worship services that would spring up out of nowhere. 

One professor at Lincoln in particular, Dr. J.K. Jones, had a profound impact on 
my spirituality. He was my academic advisor and one of my main instructors in the 
preaching program. J.K. was captivated by desert spirituality. One of our classes went on 
a retreat together based on The Way of the Heart by Henri Nouwen. My heart was 
awakened to the simple monastic rhythm of silence, solitude, and prayer. I admired his 
integrity when, just as I graduated, he perceived that he was becoming too ingrained in 
the “ivory tower” and left as chair of our department, took an adjunct role at Lincoln, and 
joined the staff of a nearby local church as their pastor of spiritual formation. His first 
love was the local church, and his decision spoke volumes to me. 

In 2008, I was given my first appointment to Cornell and Blackstone United 
Methodist Churches north of Bloomington-Normal. Both churches were in very small 
rural villages with long histories of decline. In fact, the Blackstone church decided to 
close about a year into my appointment when a boiler went out and the congregation of 
fewer than ten could not come up with the funds to repair or replace it. The Cornell 
congregation, however, experienced a good season of revitalization. The Sunday morning 


attendance of twelve grew to nearly seventy over my six years there. There was great 
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excitement about reaching out to neighbors in that small village of fewer than 600 people. 
Sunday school was restarted, we launched an after-school kids ministry, men’s and 
women’s ministries were re-visioned for a modern world, we worked hand in hand with 
the grade school on many projects, all while constantly improving our worship service. In 
my final three years, there was such a hunger for worship and Holy Communion that we 
had worship daily from Ash Wednesday through Easter. 

I look back over my time as the pastor at Cornell with great fondness. They 
celebrated my wins and empowered me to lead. They were gracious and patient with a 
twenty-something new pastor who was still in seminary. They allowed me to make 
mistakes and demonstrated true Christian community when I did. In many ways, I am the 
pastor that I am today because of the people in Cornell. Prior to being their pastor, I saw 
myself primarily as a church planter who really did not want anything to do with aging 
and declining established churches. The Holy Spirit growth we saw at Cornell completely 
recalibrated me to a posture of “both/and.” I still wanted to start new things, but I knew 
that I could do that in tandem with the revitalization of the established 150-year- 
old congregation. 

Throughout my appointment in Cornell, I was also a full-time seminary student at 
Asbury. I am so grateful for the instruction and formation I received at Asbury. In 
addition to the amazing theological education I received, the daily spiritual rhythms of 
community life have shaped me deeply. It was at Asbury that I truly got in touch with the 
early Methodist vision of spreading “scriptural holiness throughout the land” and the idea 
that the church constantly stands in need of reform. These are driving forces in my 


ministry. 
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My transition out of Cornell was in the midst of a season of struggle with the 
institution. Near the end of my appointment at Cornell, I was given the opportunity to 
plant a new church, Fusion Church, in a neighboring town. I was excited about this 
because our conference is mostly rural, and if we were going to be successful in planting 
at all, we were going to have to learn to do it in small towns. However, the whole setup 
was a struggle. I was trained in a traditional (parachute drop) style of church planting that 
used a “worship-first” approach. No matter how hard my team and I worked, we could 
not sustain momentum. In discussing a worship-first approach, Moynagh writes: “The 
new church is unlikely to attract many people who are outside its members’ networks and 
have difficulty in identifying with the congregation’s culture. The model also seems to be 
less effective in reaching people with little or no Christian experience, for whom the leap 
into church is too big.”?? I needed more time to develop relationships in the field, and 
instead I was told that my appointment was going to shift to include a third church. 
Instead of more time, this new alignment was going to put the plant in the middle of a 
poorly conceived circuit. I made the painful decision to ask for reconsideration, knowing 
that it would lead to a new appointment and the discontinuation of Fusion Church. 

In July of 2014, I moved to Canton where I became the Associate Pastor of 
Wesley United Methodist Church. I was initially excited to be apprenticed in a larger 
church by an experienced and effective pastor. I quickly learned, however, that the 
associate role at Wesley really had little to do with apprenticeship. Rather, it was 
essentially a narrowly defined youth pastor position. Wesley was a wealthy congregation 


with an average attendance of 300, but it had been in a season of steep decline. The 


?3 Michael Moynagh and Phillip Harrold, Church for Every Context - an Introduction to Theology 
and Practice (London: Scm Press, 2012), 207. 
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Directing Pastor and I had good theological alignment but approached ministry very 
differently. It was clear to me that an adaptive, team-based approach to ministry would 
not be employed. I struggled in my appointment to Wesley with how to engage my gifts. 

I had a breakthrough one day when venting to my covenant group about how 
stuck I felt. One of the guys said to me, “What can you do? Turn the youth ministry into 
its own church.” I drove home with my mind racing and my heart pounding with 
excitement. Our Wednesday evening youth group became a worship service and it 
absolutely exploded. Most Wednesdays we had almost eighty teenagers crammed in a 
small basement youth room crying out to God, praying over one another, and taking deep 
dives into Scripture in small groups. Several fresh expressions emerged from our 
Wednesday night gatherings, including a dinner church in my basement and other bible 
study groups. The more growth we saw, the more I knew the principles could be applied 
to the larger church. 

My ministry and professional development have confirmed in me a deep love for 
both the inherited church and the development of new, emerging ministries. I am 
fascinated by and committed to adopting a posture of both/and as opposed to either/or 
when it comes to the renewal of the church. Business authors and teachers Jim Collins 
and Jerry Porras write about disregarding the “tyranny of the or” in favor of the “genius 
of the and.” They write, “Instead of being oppressed by the ‘Tyranny of the OR,’ highly 
visionary companies liberate themselves with the ‘Genius of the AND’—the ability to 
embrace both extremes of a number of dimensions at the same time. Instead of choosing 


between A OR B, they figure out a way to have both A AND B.””4 Though written for the 


?4 James C. Collins and Jerry I. Porras, Built to Last: Successful Habits of Visionary Companies 
(New York, NY: HarperBusiness, 1994), 44. 
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business world, this is the attitude that my journey has led me to when it comes to 
ministry leadership. They are not suggesting a middle-ground approach that would lead a 
church to mediocrity on several fronts but a multi-faceted approach to excellence. I 
believe, to borrow the phrasing from Collins and Porras, that a visionary and vital 
ministry “doesn’t simply balance between preserving a tightly held core ideology and 
stimulating vigorous change and movement, it does both to an extreme.’”> I feel that I 
have been crafted to be a leader who embraces both the deeply held traditions and 
longevity of the inherited church as well as the call to innovate and birth new expressions 


of church. 


The Synergy 

The topic for my Doctor of Ministry project was the necessity for churches to 
adopt a both/and approach to ministry, investing in attractional and missional expressions 
of church in the “mixed economy.” Moynagh suggests that “the mixed economy contains 
the idea of bringing Christian communities to birth in different ways for different people, 
but as far as possible within the existing denominations and churches.”*° 

Further, my project explored the symbiotic relationship that develops between 
inherited and emerging forms of church when they are tethered together. Fresh 
expressions are not developed with the sole aim of bringing renewal to the inherited 


church, but I hope to be able to prove that revitalization does occur. Since the mixed 


economy is a concept that comes from the business world and suggests multiple entities 


5 Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 44. 
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coexisting with mutual respect and support, Beck suggests that “blended ecology” may 
be a more helpful term for ministry. He writes: “The Blended Ecology refers to fresh 
expressions of church in symbiotic relationship with inherited forms of church in such a 
way that the combining of these attractional and missional modes blend to create a 
nascent form.””’ It is my belief that the blended ecology is the best path forward for both 
revitalizing the inherited church while also reaching new people for Jesus Christ. 
Further, it is my observation that, in both the Illinois Great Rivers Conference and 
Tremont UMC, the focus for renewal has been almost completely on improving the 
inherited church. Much time has been spent on things such as improving worship 
services, crafting vision and mission statements, and streamlining leadership. While these 
actions are worthwhile and even necessary, they will not lead to long term growth, 
especially when it comes to reaching new people. This is evidenced by the long-term 
attendance and membership decline in the district, even as the number of non-religious 
people has increased. In short, there is still vital ministry to be done. While Tremont 
UMC has experienced some early signs of turnaround, they need to move beyond their 
own walls to reach the growing number of non-religious people in their own community. 
Carter and Warren note: 
Confining our missionary strategy to the traditional parish clearly isn’t bearing 
fruit among denominations and traditions across a wide spectrum of social and 
political landscapes. The strategic intent of Fresh Expressions lies in its 
willingness to reclaim the content of faith, to re-center on the movement of the 


Holy Spirit, and to reimagine church outside the walls of our buildings and 
beyond the hours of our scheduled services.”® 


?7 Michael Adam Beck, Deep Roots, Wild Branches: Revitalizing the Church in the Blended 
Ecology (Franklin, TN: Seedbed, 2019), 10. 


?8 Kenneth H. Carter and Audrey Warren, Fresh Expressions: a New Kind of Methodist Church 
for People Not in Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2017), 29. 
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Alan Hirsch and Dave Ferguson have suggested that only forty to fifty percent of 


the American population is reachable by our current models of Church.”? This suggestion 
both excites and terrifies me. The church must move beyond the walls of the building and 
encounter what the Holy Spirit is doing in the world by engaging people in their own 
networks. My own sense of discontent with attractional-only ministry is what drives me 
to want to begin new things like fresh expressions of church. Travis Collins speaks to my 
soul when he writes, “Beginning a fresh expression of church out of and alongside your 
church could breathe new life not only into your church, but also into you. Starting a 
fresh expression of church could be the answer to your innate sense that a contemporary 
service, a vision statement, and a strategy team aren’t enough.”*° The problem, of 
course, is that the vast majority of churches in the United States (and most Western 
contexts) engage very similar strategies that model on contemporary mega churches. 
They believe that if they can just do what the large successful church in the next town is 
doing that all of their missional problems will be solved. This ignores the reality that even 
the most successful churches with all of their financial and human resources are not 
reaching large segments of unchurched people. Hirsch and Ferguson point out the lack of 
imagination and strategy present in this type of modeling. They write: 

Anyone with a sense of strategy should be immediately alert at this point. Why? 

Because all our missional eggs are in one ecclesiological basket! We have no 

diversity of options—most of our current practices are simply variations on the 


same model. This is not to say it’s wrong or not used by God, and so on. Please 
don’t hear us wrong here. Clearly, God uses the contemporary church. It is simply 


29 Alan Hirsch and Dave Ferguson, On the Verge: a Journey into the Apostolic Future of the 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2011), 28. 


30 Travis Collins, From the Steeple to the Street: Innovating Mission and Ministry through Fresh 
Expressions of Church (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2016), 19-20. 
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to say it is not sufficient to the increasingly missional challenge now set before 
31 
us. 


Even though I have an inherent sense of discontent with the inherited church, I 
also cannot deny my love for it. Whether in my student appointment, as an associate 
pastor, or now as the lead pastor of TUMC, I still believe that there is a place for the 
inherited church. The inverse of Alan Hirsch’s suggestion that fifty to sixty percent of 
Americans cannot be reached by our inherited forms of church is that forty to fifty 
percent can still be reached by attractional ministry. This is why I believe so strongly in 
the blended ecology where attractional and missional, inherited and emerging exist side 
by side in mutual respect and symbiotic growth. Unfortunately, many established 
churches feel the need to protect their form of ministry. They fear loss of their tradition 
and place. Many inherited churches also are unsure if they have the resources or energy 
to change and try something new. The blended ecology is the answer for these fears and 
the missional needs of our time. Fresh expressions need the grounding, experience, and 
resources of the inherited church. The inherited church needs fresh expressions to expand 
its reach and mission, as well as to join the missionary movement of the Holy Spirit. 

I believe that my love for the inherited church as well as for creating new things 
and reaching new people makes this project the perfect intersection of need and passion. 
The world has changed, and the way the church reaches people also needs to change. The 
pandemic exposed many of the fault lines that were lurking beneath the surfaces in many 
local churches. It is my conviction that the path forward for the church (in the blended 


ecology way) is smaller and deeper as opposed to larger and shallower. I believe there is 


3! Hirsch and Ferguson, On the Verge, 28. 
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absolutely a necessary place for the traditional parish church, but the church should not 
be limited to just one model. I want to be a part of exploring how the church can reach 
new people and disciple believers in every part of our changing world. Even though it 
was originally written for the Church of England, this sentiment is captured well in the 
Mission-Shaped Church: 

We face a significant moment of opportunity. Western society has undergone a 

massive transition in recent decades. We all live in a fast-changing world. As the 

Church of England aims to be a Church for everyone in the country, being truly 

among them as Jesus was with the people of his day (the ‘incarnational 

principle’), the Church needs to respond to the changes in our culture. Thus it is 
important for us to see what our culture now looks like, so we can see the possible 
shape, or shapes, of church to which God is calling us. This look at culture now 
will also help connect church and gospel with the variety of people... and identify 
where, under Christ’s lordship, we should live counter-culturally.*? 

My family has been vacationing on the gulf coast of Alabama since my wife and I 
honeymooned there in 2008. I have always been fascinated by the often-intricate docks 
that connect the shore to the gulf. One can walk from the shore out onto the docks, board 
a boat, and sail into the gulf. Likewise, one can dock a boat and then walk onto the shore. 
This is one of the driving images for my project. Fresh expressions are the dock system, 
tethered to the shore of the inherited church. Without the tethering, the docks would just 
be free floating in the gulf. Fresh expressions tethered to the inherited church have the 
grounding of structure, theology, and resources that would not otherwise be immediately 
available to an emerging form of church. Likewise, without the docks of fresh 
expressions, the inherited church lacks a smooth pathway to the networks where people 


who are not a part of the church live. Figure 6 illustrates this symbiotic nature. The fresh 


expressions and emerging forms of church bring life and renewal to the inherited church. 


32 Graham Cray, Mission-Shaped Church: Church Planting and Fresh Expressions in a Changing 
Context (New York, NY: Seabury Books, 2010), 1. 
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In the same way, the inherited church gives life, growth, and grounding to the emerging 


forms. 
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Figure 6. The Symbiotic Nature of the Blended Ecology of Church. 

The hypothesis for my Doctor of Ministry project was that if church leaders 
participated in an introductory set of workshops, they would be equipped and inspired to 
embrace the blended ecology, and would find that attractional and missional forms can 
exist side-by-side in a symbiotic relationship that brings renewal to the church. This is 
based on the observed problem that established Methodist churches have over- 
emphasized attractional ministry to the point that they are mostly unprepared for the 
missional realities of our time. For my project, I created and offered an introductory 
workshop for interested churches in my context to begin to explore the blended ecology. 

This project allowed me to use my passion, gifts, and skills to equip others for 
ministry while exploring the blended ecology. Through interviews with leaders and 
members, data analysis, and observation, I intended to be able to move inherited churches 
toward the synergetic relationship that exists between the inherited church and fresh 


expressions. 
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Conclusion 

Many established Methodist churches in the Illinois Great Rivers Conference of 
The United Methodist Church face a growing crisis of decline due, in large part, to an 
over-emphasis on attractional ministry alone. The hypothesis of this project is that if 
inherited churches participate in an introductory workshop, they will be inspired to 
embrace the blended ecology, where attractional and missional forms of church produce 
symbiotic growth and renewal. Through the efforts of my project, I hope to be able to 
provide a compelling framework that encourages inherited churches to enter into the 


blended ecology. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


When considering the blended ecology of church — that is, the idea that inherited 
and established forms of church should be trussed to nascent-contextual forms of church 
(such as fresh expressions) — we must look to the biblical witness to critique and confirm 
the concept. Critics of fresh expressions, in particular, often claim that the new forms of 
church lack serious biblical, theological, and historical reflection. They suggest that 
contextual forms of church are just social activities that should not be properly called 
church. Critics, such as D.A. Carson, argue that there is an inherent danger in emergent 
forms of church in that “what is being advocated is not so much a new kind of Christian 
in a new emerging church, but a church that is submerging itself in the culture that risks 
hopeless compromise.”! He further prescribes that these forms of church should “spend 
more time in careful study of Scripture and theology than what they are doing.” 

Likewise, Andrew Davison and Alison Milbank, frequent detractors of fresh 


expressions within the Church of England, push back against the idea of the blended 


'D. A. Carson, Becoming Conversant with the Emerging Church: Understanding a Movement and 
Its Implications (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 44. It should be noted here that fresh expressions of 
church are not formally a part of the emerging church movement, but the critiques are often the same. 
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ecology, stating that contextual churches are plainly unscriptural. Milbank, in particular, 
writes that “the real, universal Church is found always paradoxically in one place, within 
one circumscribed boundary and in one sacred, consecrated building, for very good 
theological reasons.”? 

While I agree that any church movement should engage in deep scriptural, 
ecclesial, and theological reflection, I still believe that fresh expressions of church and 
the blended ecology, specifically, are deeply scriptural concepts. Through an over- 
emphasis on one form of ministry, namely attractional worship services, the church has 
failed to foster a creative network that is capable of reaching the lost or deeply nurturing 
current members in faithful discipleship. The COVID-19 pandemic illustrates this 
breakdown. In early 2020, as most churches were forced to move their worship services 
out of their buildings, many churches found that, while they may have had a plan for 
Sunday mornings in the physical building, they did not have a plan for reaching people or 
cultivating discipleship the other six days of the week outside of the building. Put simply, 
I reject the idea that the church is to always be found in one place and one form. In this 
chapter, I will seek to provide a scriptural foundation for the blended ecology of church. 

This will be accomplished through a careful study of and conversation with the 
initial development of the Church in the Book of Acts, specifically the birth of the church 
in Jerusalem as found after the Day of Pentecost in Acts 2:42-47: 

“2 They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the 

breaking of bread and the prayers. *? Awe came upon everyone, because many 

wonders and signs were being done by the apostles. *4 All who believed were 
together and had all things in common; * they would sell their possessions and 


goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as any had need. *° Day by day, as they 
spent much time together in the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their 


3 John Milbank, “Stale Expressions: the Management-Shaped Church,” Studies in Christian Ethics 
21, no. 1 (2008): pp. 117-128, https://doi.org/10.1177/0953946808089730, 124. 
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food with glad and generous hearts, *’ praising God and having the goodwill of all 


the people. And day by day the Lord added to their number those who were being 

saved.4 

In these six verses, we might find the earliest, most primal example of the blended 
ecology at work. As a result of the activity of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost and Peter’s 
proclamation, the early church was catalyzed into a gospel movement in Jerusalem. The 
church mobilized everywhere: in the temple, in places of communal gathering, and in 
homes. The church assembled in all of these spaces and, “day by day the Lord added to 
their number those who were being saved.” This collaboration between temple worship 
(inherited and attractional) and emerging, smaller communities brought about a healthy 
symbiosis as the church became a distributed network. The church was all at once 
centripetal and centrifugal, gathered and scattered, attractional and missional. 

While the blended ecology finds expression in several places in the New 
Testament, and while they all merit examination, this chapter will give primary attention 
to these verses as a foundational passage in defense of the blended ecology of church and 
the overall thesis. This passage will be evaluated through a detailed analysis and 
exploration of the context and history of the passage as it relates to the whole book of 
Acts (particularly Acts 1-2) and the New Testament in general. Through formal 
evaluation to the form, structure, and movement of the passage, this detailed analysis will 
prove a strong synthesis between the blended ecology of church as defined today and the 
biblical witness found in Acts. It is intended that this study engage in the type of serious 
biblical reflection that the critics of fresh expressions insist upon while showing the 


necessity of engaging the blended ecology of church. In other words, through a study of 


4 New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in this document 
are from the NRSV. 
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this passage, we will gain a clear sense of how new contextual forms of church and 
inherited congregations can not only coexist but thrive together as a living organism with 


many expressions. 


Background of Acts 

The New Testament book of Acts traces the rather dramatic growth and spread of 
Christianity from a Jewish sect within Jerusalem to a multicultural community reaching 
to Rome. In almost every conversation about ecclesial structure, form, or function, Acts 
plays a central role. In order to fully understand the implications of Acts for the 
contemporary church, it is incumbent upon readers and practitioners to examine the 
background of the full work in its literary and historical contexts. 

The book of Acts itself and its literary prequel, the Gospel of Luke, are written 
anonymously. Strong early church traditions ascribe authorship to Luke, a well-educated 
Greek who may have converted to Judaism and may have been a traveling companion to 
Paul.° Witherington argues that while the Gospel of Luke and Book of Acts are formally 
anonymous, the external evidence of Lukan authorship is strong when he writes: 

The earliest extant manuscript, p75, of the first volume of Luke-Acts has at its end 

the ancient title EoayyeAiov kata Aovkayv. This papyrus codex dates somewhere 

between AD 175 and 225. Possibly even a little earlier (AD 170-80?) than this is 
the old canon list known as the Muratorian Canon, which refers to “Luke the 
physician and companion of Paul” as the author of a Gospel and Acts...In fact, 
the testimony about Luke-Acts from both the manuscript evidence and the church 


fathers is basically unanimous. There seems to have been no dispute in the early 
church about the authorship of these documents, which in itself is remarkable 


> Robert W. Wall, et al., The New Interpreter's Bible, v. X: Acts of the Apostles, Introduction to 
Epistolary Literature, Letter to the Romans, First Letter to the Corinthians (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
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considering the fact that no one was contending that Luke was either an apostle or 
an eyewitness of much of what he records.° 


In addition to this external evidence, the literary form, structure, and length of Luke and 
Acts lend support to the belief that they were written by the same person. 

Luke may have been a “sometimes” traveling companion of Paul. In fact, 
Witherington and others believe that the evidence of the so-called “we passages” that are 
usually used to support the claim that Luke was a constant companion to Paul actually 
suggest otherwise.’ It is more likely that he was a later companion to Paul. Witherington 
notes that “There is also an ancient prologue to Luke’s Gospel (SQE, 533) from perhaps 
the end of the second century AD which says that Luke was a Syrian of Antioch, a 
physician, a disciple of the apostles, and later a companion of Paul.”® As such, while 
there is much we do not know about Luke as an individual, there is still much support for 
Lukan authorship and his purpose for writing. Luke writes from within the Roman 
empire. Beverly Gaventa notes that “every city or region that plays a role in Luke-Acts is 
under direct Roman control,” and the influence of the empire politically and culturally 
cannot be ignored.’ 

While it is fairly simple to develop a timeline for the events recorded in Acts (30 
AD for Pentecost and the early beginnings of the Church through Paul’s house arrest in 


Rome around 60-62 AD), dating the composition of Acts requires examining several 
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clues. When investigating passages like Lk 19:41-44 and 21:20-24, it would appear that 


the way the destruction of the temple is foretold has the benefit of hindsight, so dating 
both Luke and Acts after the destruction of the temple in 70 AD seems fitting. Gaventa 
finds this dating likely as well and also makes an educated assumption (as do the vast 
majority of scholars) that Luke used Mark’s Gospel (typically dated around 70 AD) as a 
source. Further, she notes: “By the middle of the second century, Christian writers reflect 
knowledge of Acts... usage of Acts means it must have been both composed and well 
circulated by then. Those two end points suggest to many scholars that Acts was written 
sometime in the 80s or 90s.”!° 

Both Luke and Acts are written to a particular person named Theophilus. Luke 
states that it is his intention to give an “orderly account” based on his own investigation 
“so that you may know the truth concerning the things about which you have been 
instructed, (Lk 1:4). This may suggest that Theophilus is a recent convert whom Luke is 
attempting to disciple and teach. Witherington supports this idea that Theophilus may 
have been a new follower of Jesus “who had not yet been thoroughly socialized, either in 
regard to knowing and grasping all the basic story of Jesus and his followers or to 
understanding all its theological, ethical, and social consequences.”!! Theophilus may 
have also been a person of advanced social status, given Luke’s use of “most excellent” 
(kratistos) in Lk 1:3 as a title for Theophilus. Kratistos can be defined as “pertaining to 


having noble status, used as an address of honor.”!? Some have suggested that, since the 
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name Theophilus means “lover or friend of God,” that it may be a pseudonym or general 
designation for all believers. However, Theophilus was a common Greek name used by 
both Jews and Gentiles, and Gaventa notes that “symbolic dedications are not frequent in 
this period. It was, however, common to dedicate a volume to someone in the hope that 
the individual would in turn distribute it more widely.”’!? Given this, there is no good 
reason to assume that Luke and Acts were not written to a specific person, even if there 
was the assumption of wider distribution. It is generally supposed that Theophilus and the 
assumed larger audience were believers given numerous Old Testament references that 
would not have been understood by nonbelievers.!4 

Luke writes his gospel in order to document the spread of the good news 
throughout Israel. In Acts, he documents how the gospel spreads from Jerusalem to Rome 
(and the entire empire). Witherington writes, “Luke in short is interested in the universal 
spread of the good news not only up and down the social scale but geographically 
outward to the world.”!> 

The way Acts is divided or outlined depends largely on how one understands the 
impetus of the book. If, as has been posited, Luke is writing to chronicle the spread of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem and “to the ends of the earth,” then a very simple outline emerges 
based on Acts 1:8: “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; 
and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of 
the earth.” Wright and Bird agree in writing that Acts 1:8 “functions as a virtual table of 


contents for Luke’s second volume: the story moves outwards, beginning in Jerusalem, 
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spreading into Judea, then into the contested territory of Samaria, and then onwards into 
the wider world.”!® The outward movement of the gospel message can be traced through 
Acts in this way: 
I. Acts 1:1-26—Resurrection, Ascension, and Waiting on the Holy Spirit. 
II. Acts 2:1-9:43—Witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria. 


Il. Acts 10:1-28:31—Witnesses to the Ends of the Earth. 


Form and Structure of Acts 2:42-47 

Within this framework, the passage of Acts 2:42-47 is nestled in that second 
movement as the good news spreads geographically and socially within Jerusalem itself. 
This passage cannot be disengaged from the narrative of Pentecost (Acts 2:1-41) or even 
Jesus’ charge at the Ascension (Acts 1:8). Acts 2:42-47 is one of several summary-like 
“snapshots” that can be found in the early chapters of Acts. Here, we are meant to see a 
bridge from the drama of Pentecost to the primal formation of the Christian community 
as it spread outward from the apostles to Jerusalem. As a bridge from Pentecost, this 
summary passage provides the earliest glimpse of the inner life of the early church. It can 
read a bit utopian in its very positive view. Witherington points out that “These 
summaries paint a strong positive portrait of the early church, and no doubt they were 
intended to have a certain propaganda value as Luke intends to convince Theophilus 


about the true character of the early church when it was at its best.”!” So while this 
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passage does paint the early church in purely positive terms, its purpose is to give an 
exciting view of the early church and quite possibly gives the most primitive example of 
the blended ecology at work.!® 

The snapshot of the Jerusalem church in Acts 2:42-47 serves as a bridge from 
Pentecost to the outward spread of the good news throughout the rest of Acts. Just before 
this passage, Acts 2:41 serves as a summary statement that describes the response of the 
people who heard Peter’s message at Pentecost: “So those who welcomed his message 
were baptized, and that day about three thousand persons were added.” This highlights 
the cause and existence of the Christian community, whereas Acts 2:42-47 summarizes 
the interior life of the community. The summary statement of Acts 2:41 and the summary 
passage of Acts 2:42-47 serve somewhat different yet equally important functions. 

In describing the interior life of the developing community, the passage highlights 
four characteristics of the early Christian community: teaching of the apostles, koindnia 
(fellowship), breaking of bread, and prayer. The passage begins with a statement of these 
characteristics in verse 42, and verses 43-47 provide a more in-depth definition of these 


features and end with another summary statement of the powerful growth of the church. 


Exegetical Analysis of Acts 2:42-47 
An in-depth, verse-by-verse examination of this passage illuminates the interior 
life and characteristics of the early church in Jerusalem after Pentecost and shows the 


earliest example of the blended ecology of church. This summary passage clarifies these 


'8 This positive view is not the universal case throughout Acts as there are stories such as the 
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features of the early church emerging in Jerusalem, while verse 46, in particular, emerges 


as a foundational justification and illustration of the blended ecology. 


Verse 42 

Verse 42 begins, “They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” This line serves as a transitional 
statement from Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost to the rest of this summary 
passage and, indeed, the rest of Acts. This is illustrated by the repetition of some of the 
material of verse 42 in verse 44, as well as the repetition of proskarterountes (devoted) in 
verse 46. Most English translations render proskarterountes as “devoted,” while the King 
James Version chooses “they continued steadfastly” for the phrase. The root, 
proskaretereo, means “To persist, keep on with devotion; associate closely, join adhere 
to.”!? This suggests not a segmented group of autonomous particles but rather a fusion 
into a unified whole. This type of steadfast devotion also implies that they were gathering 
much more than once a week in group worship. This type of devotion is a daily 
commitment, corporately and individually. John Wesley seems to affirm this concept of 
daily gathering in his notes on verse 42, writing, “So their daily church communion 
consisted in these four particulars...””° 
The particulars of their daily community life consisted of what Osborne calls the 


“Four Pillars of the Church,” writing: “This verse tells us what constituted the most 


important aspects of the life and worship of the early church and provides an essential 
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model for us to follow.””! According to the text, those four pillars are 1) the apostles’ 
teaching, 2) fellowship, 3) breaking of bread and 4) prayers. Pesch argues that there may 
only be two pillars described here, the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, while the 
breaking of bread and prayers are defining pieces of fellowship.”’ In either case, these are 
the essential pieces that represent the life of the early church in Jerusalem. For the 
purposes of this chapter, we will consider them as four. 

Apostolic instruction flows naturally as a response to Pentecost and Peter’s 
sermon. In reaction to the dramatic arrival of the Holy Spirit and Peter’s exhortation, the 
people respond in Acts 2:37-40a: 

37 Now when they heard this, they were cut to the heart and said to Peter and to 

the other apostles, “Brothers, what should we do?” °° Peter said to them, “Repent, 

and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ so that your sins 
may be forgiven; and you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. °° For the 
promise is for you, for your children, and for all who are far away, everyone 
whom the Lord our God calls to him.” *° And he testified with many other 
arguments and exhorted them... 
This commitment to the teaching of the apostles is a part of that response. The apostles 
had much to teach and needed to instruct the new believers in what it meant to follow 
Jesus. 
The word translated as fellowship is koinonia, and this is the only occurrence in 


Luke or Acts. The idea was fairly common at the time and can be defined as 


“communion, association, partnership, fellowship.”> Perhaps fellowship is a less-than- 
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adequate translation of something that cannot be entirely captured in words. Witherington 
notes of koindnia: 
The term itself means a participation or sharing in common of something with 
someone else, in this case eating and praying. Thus, fellowship is not a very 
helpful translation, for fellowship is the result of kowwavia, of sharing in common; 
it is not the Kowovte itself. Kotv@via is an activity which can result in fellowship 
of some sort, and it can entail things like sharing not just spiritual activities such 
as prayer but also physical food or other goods in common.”4 
This sharing in common is further expressed in following verses, but at its simplest level, 
Koinonia is a sharing of life within the community of believers. As they shared in their 
worship, prayers, time, possessions, and resources, they grew together and experienced 
koinonia. Bence writes that koindnia is “life together, even at personal sacrifice.””> 
The phrase “the breaking of the bread” is somewhat ambiguous as to what is 
being described. It is possible that Luke refers only to an ordinary meal. On the other 
hand, this could be a description of a eucharistic practice or celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. Some clarity may be able to be found by examining the phrase ¢é klasei tou 
artou. The word klasis (the root of klasei), which is translated as “breaking,” is only used 
by Luke in the New Testament, here in Acts 2:42 and in the Emmaus story in Lk 24:35, 
which states: “Then they told what had happened on the road, and how he had been made 
known to them in the breaking of the bread.”*° However, the verb form, k/ad, occurs 


throughout the New Testament, including Acts 2:46. In Lk 24:30, it is used in a way that 


likely describes an ordinary meal. 
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Conversely, in Lk 22:19, it is used in the context of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Witherington suggests that it is primarily a eucharistic celebration but may have 
also included a common meal. He writes: “The phrase “the breaking of bread” seems to 
be a primitive way of alluding to the Lord’s Supper, though it cannot be ruled out that the 
reference is to an ordinary meal.””’ It is quite likely that Luke intends a hybrid thought of 
both a common meal and a eucharistic celebration, that their devotion included not only 
eating together in homes but also breaking bread as a means of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. Robertson supports this assumption, writing, “It is generally supposed that the 
early disciples attached so much significance to the breaking of bread at the ordinary 
meals, more than our saying grace, that they followed the meal with the Lord’s 
Supper.””® This communal gathering for common meal and eucharistic worship is an 
important part of fellowship (koindnia), providing the “core of the theme of fellowship, 
then spreading to every area of life.””? 

Finally, verse 42 says that the early believers in Jerusalem were dedicated to “the 
prayers.” Luke, as an author, puts major stress on the necessity of prayer throughout his 
gospel as well as Acts. Here in verse 42, the plural nature of “the prayers” (tais 
proseuchais) may allude to multiple forms. Osborne notes that “While some see these 
mainly as formal liturgical prayers as in the synagogue, the atmosphere of Acts favors 


these being personal prayers both at the corporate and individual levels.’°° Episodes of 
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prayer elsewhere in Acts, such as 1:14, the day of Pentecost in 2, and 3:1, show an 


approach to prayers that included both the temple and homes. 


Verses 43-45 

These verses, along with verses 46-47, provide a more in-depth description of 
what is summarized in verse 42.*! Verse 43 testifies to the devotion to the apostles’ 
teaching previously referenced. The word translated as “‘awe”’ is probably better 
translated as fear. The Greek word phobos is typically translated as fear or terror and 
means “fear, state of terror; source or occasion of fear; reverence, a worshiping 
respect.”°? Phobos can have both negative and positive associations. The awe or fear 
comes from the signs and wonders performed by the apostles, confirming their authority 
and the truthfulness of their teaching, just as miracles gave credibility to Jesus’ own 
ministry. According to Witherington, “Luke clearly believes in the evidential value and 
effect of miracles in attesting to the authenticity of God’s work in the lives of Jesus’ 
followers.’*? In this case, the awe appears to apply to both believers and nonbelievers 
alike in Jerusalem, given the idea that the awe “came upon everyone.” 

Verses 44 and 45 should be taken together, stating: “All who believed were 
together and had all things in common, they would sell their possessions and goods and 
distribute the proceeds to all, as any had need.” Here, Luke points to the depth of the 


koinonia experienced by the believers. There is a sense of communal care and shared 
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lives that highlights their extraordinary unity. This unity is about more than a shared set 
of beliefs but rather a shared life. As Wall, Wright, and Paul assert, “A fellowship of 
believers shares more than common beliefs and core values; they display a profound 
regard for one another’s spiritual and physical well-being as a community of friends.”*4 
The selling of property and possessions for those in need should very likely be 
seen as a voluntary act and not as a form of communism. Rather, they voluntarily 
liquidated property and assets as needs arose in the community. As Witherington notes, 
this was a continual practice as need arose. Witherington asserts: “The imperfect verb 
tense here suggests this was not a one time occurrence but rather a recurrent past practice, 
presumably undertaken whenever need arose.’ Again, this flows out of their sense of 
common life and the resulting fellowship. John Wesley wrote that this selling and sharing 


“was a natural fruit of that love wherewith each member of the community loved every 


other as his own soul.’”° 


Verses 46-47 

These verses are the true foundation of this chapter. In the midst of Luke’s 
summary statement about the inner workings of the Jerusalem Church, we begin to see a 
primitive glimpse of the blended ecology of church: ‘“*° Day by day, as they spent much 


time together in the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and 
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generous hearts, *’ praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And day by 


day the Lord added to their number those who were being saved.” 

Even though Luke writes after the destruction of the temple, he chooses to 
highlight that the early Jerusalem church still maintained a regular rhythm of worship in 
the temple. This likely included regular participation in the morning and evening prayers, 
as evidenced by references such as Acts 3:1, in which Peter and John are headed to the 
temple for evening prayer at 3:00 pm. Regular teaching by the apostles also occurred in 
the porticos in the Court of the Gentiles (Acts 5:12, 20). To this point, there was no break 
between the followers of Jesus and Judaism. Rather, they are portrayed as faithful, albeit 
messianic, Jews. 

Although they gathered in the temple regularly, they also worshiped together in 
private homes. The decentralization of worship away from the temple was not a new 
concept for Judaism, and that would be true for the early church as well. Worship in the 
temple, synagogues, and homes existed side-by-side until the destruction of the temple. 

To understand this, we must examine the movement from “temple only” to the 
blended ecology. At the end of the first temple period, worship was completely 
centralized in the Jerusalem temple. In Dt 12:5-6, centralized worship is mandated: 

> But you shall seek the place that the LorD your God will choose out of all your 

tribes as his habitation to put his name there. You shall go there, ° bringing there 

your burnt offerings and your sacrifices, your tithes and your donations, your 

votive gifts, your freewill offerings, and the firstlings of your herds and flocks. 
All throughout the Old Testament, prescriptions for worship are given, and they are 
corporate and centralized. Private prayer in homes was practiced, but the worship 


gathering itself was concentrated in the temple. These prescriptions would be the law of 


the land until after the destruction of the first temple. 
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However, the destruction of the temple and correspondent exile from Jerusalem 
circa 586 BC necessitated a decentralization of worship. This gave rise to the local 
synagogue. Foreman notes that “Instead of burying their worship with the rubble of the 
temple, the Jews began to gather weekly in local venues and transferred all non-sacrificial 
elements of worship to these provincial assemblies.’”*” It is interesting that, after the 
return from exile and the rebuilding of the temple, a re-centralization never fully 
occurred.** Rather, local gatherings and temple worship coexisted until the second temple 
was destroyed in 70 AD. Again, Foreman notes, “The temple never regained its status as 
the sole sanctuary for worship. Temple and synagogue supplemented each other for 
several hundred years, and Jews unanimously recognized the necessity of both.”*? 

The development of house churches in Jerusalem flowed naturally from this 
understanding of coexistent relationship between the temple and synagogue. It is not a 
stretch at all to suggest that these home gatherings were actually early house churches. 
The phrase “broke bread at home” should not be taken merely to mean a meal; rather, it 
should be taken as an early example of house church with a common meal and an early 
version of the eucharist (as noted previously). Further, Luke himself seems to suggest 


that these home gatherings had the same type of apostolic instruction as temple 
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gatherings. In Acts 5:42 he writes, “And every day in the temple and at home they did 


not cease to teach and proclaim Jesus as the Messiah.’”*° 

The temple and home gatherings not only both warrant the label of “church,” but 
also both were equally important for the growth and spread of the early church. The 
temple was needed as a place of tradition, authority, and unity. Homes were needed to 
reach new people and maintain fellowship. Gehring provides a brilliant explanation of the 
unique yet equally important role each form of church played: 

The primitive church gathered for two different types of worship services, which 

can be distinguished from one another on the basis not only of their locality but of 

their organizational arrangement as well. The main emphasis in the houses was on 
bread breaking. The first Christians likely took part in the temple prayers held in 

the temple courts, and from there they went into the hall of Solomon for a 

gathering of the whole congregation, with the emphasis on missionary 

proclamation and biblical instruction.*! 

These primitive house churches existed to fulfill the same purpose as the 
gatherings in the temple: Apostolic teaching, fellowship, the breaking of bread, and 
prayers. The homes simply provided a more private way of gathering in a less formal 
setting. The existence of the house churches spread throughout Jerusalem would also 
have allowed for the gospel to reach various groups as neighborhoods gathered together. 
Following the example of synagogue gatherings, for example, families that had shared 
living space (or courtyards) would have met together for worship and the shared meal.*” 


Given the way that living quarters in Jerusalem were (and are still today) divided by 


social and ethnic backgrounds, the house churches likely pulled in people from similar 
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ethnic and social backgrounds. Moynagh and Harrold support this when discussing the 


development of house churches in Antioch: 
Jewish synagogues were separated according to ethnic background, and it is 
reasonable to assume that this was also true of the house churches. Ethnic and 
other social groupings would have lived in different parts of the city, and it would 
have been natural—if only for convenience—for each house gathering to have 
drawn in people from its vicinity and from its family and friendship networks.** 
If this was true later for Antioch, it stands to reason it was true for Jerusalem as 
well. It would be worrisome to think that the church would intentionally be divided by 
social status or ethnicity. For Antioch and Jerusalem, “All the house churches gathered 
together from time to time. It was in this setting that the people from different ethnic and 
social contexts most likely met together and expressed their oneness in Christ.”’4+ That is 
why the regular gatherings in the temple were so important. These gatherings in the 
temple were the opportunity for the church to express its unity and for all the various 
groups to come together in equality. They met in homes, but their frequent temple 
gatherings were the public face of the whole church.** The combination of house 
churches and corporate temple gatherings provide the first glimpse of a living network of 
discipleship — the blended ecology. 
Verse 47 offers a final summary statement that is intended to highlight the result 
of their worship rhythm in the temple and homes as they committed to apostolic teaching, 


fellowship, the breaking of bread, and prayers: “Praising God and having the goodwill of 


all the people. And day by day the Lord added to their number those who were being 
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saved.” Because of what was happening in the internal life of the church (all that Luke 
has summarized previously), the witness of the church was quite contagious. Luke is 
certainly intending to leave his readers with a lasting positive outlook: 
The reader’s lingering impression of the daily rhythm of this community of the 
uncommon life is that it is both growing ‘day by day’ and worshiping in the 
Temple ‘day by day.’ Indeed, the formation and practices of this community of 
goods testify to God’s commitment to Israel’s restoration.*° 
By emphasizing the rhythm of home gatherings in addition to temple worship, Luke is 


attempting to portray these early followers of Jesus as a righteous remnant of Israel, the 


true redeemed people of God.*’ 


Synthesis 
As stated in the introduction, I reject the idea that the church is always to be found 
in one form or bound to one geographic location. Leonardo Boff rebuffs this argument, 
writing, “The theological reality of church—a genuine communion of persons, the 
conquest of selfishness, the mutual gift of self—is not restricted to the visible limits of 


church.’”48 


The inherited Church is incredibly important and should be maintained and 
renewed, but we must invest in contextual church communities in all networks of life. 
Boff further argues that “basic church communities” (what we have referred to as fresh 
expressions or contextual forms of church) help the whole church to see the true mystery 


of Christian community. He writes, “The basic church communities are aiding the whole 


church to overcome an internal obstacle under which it has labored for centuries, and 
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which has prevented it from seeing the more abundant riches of the mystery of church.’”? 


Opponents of fresh expressions see this as an either/or proposition; there can either be a 
traditional local church parish, or there can be contextual communities. As mentioned in 
the synergy chapter, there is a tyranny to the “or,” but there is a genius to the “and.”°° 
The overarching critique of fresh expressions and the mixed economy (the original phrase 
for the blended ecology proposed by Anglican Archbishop Rowan Williams) by 
opponents such as Davison and Milbank is that fresh expressions allow room for both too 
much and too little diversity.*! They would argue that there is too much diversity in that 
emerging congregations in the style of fresh expressions allow for too much 
contextualization that encourages a break from the tradition, liturgy, and doctrine of the 
traditional church. They would also argue that there is too little diversity in that 
contextual churches formed around affinities, social groups, or other shared networks 
create homogenous groups that exclude others. I would argue that the primal blended 
ecology found in Acts 2:42-47 breaks down both parts of this diversity argument. 

The fact that the gatherings in the temple and house churches seemed to have the 
same purpose to fulfill the commitment to apostolic teaching, fellowship, the breaking of 
bread, and prayers demonstrates that the blended ecology provides a grounding and 
uniformity when necessary but contextualization when appropriate. The house churches 
were distinctly contextual, but they shared together a common pattern with one another 


and with the temple gathering. There were likely things that could not be accomplished in 
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the context of the temple gatherings, like the breaking of the bread, but there is more in 


common between the two than not. 

It is possible, and therefore a legitimate fear, that fresh expressions and other 
contextual communities could potentially be absent of the grounding of Christian 
tradition and grounding. The blended ecology of church is the abatement to those fears. 
The tethering of inherited and emerging forms of church provides a grounding for unity 
while also allowing for contextualization. Moynagh and Harrold write that any 
expression of worship should: 

e Be recognizably Christian—part of the living tradition; 

e Be recognizably contextual; 

e Have something of the denomination’s DNA (if they are a part of a 
denomination), without being a clone.>? 

The blended ecology allows for the perfect amount of contextualization and 
grounding. Traditional, inherited churches provide an important touchpoint for fresh 
expressions in finding their place within the Christian tradition. A fresh expression that 
does not attempt to honor their part in the tradition of the whole church and take 
responsibility for guarding the faith and doctrine of the church is not a fresh expression of 
church, just an affinity group. It is incumbent upon emerging, contextual churches to 
“create expressions of worship that bring context and the tradition together. Ingredients 
from the church’s tradition should be blended with aspects of the context to create a 
distinctive pattern of worship.”°* Fresh expressions remind the inherited church of its call 
to both “come to us” and “go to them” ministry. The blended ecology breathes new life 


and gives credibility to both forms. 


52 Moynagh and Harrold, Church for Every Context, 366. 


53 Moynagh and Harrold, Church for Every Context, 365. 
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The argument for too little diversity is also broken down by Acts 2:42-47. As 


previously discussed, the house churches were likely gathered from existing networks, 
whether that be neighborhoods (which were divided ethnically and socially) or by family 
group. Each house church had a common pattern, but there were undoubtedly differences 
in each one due to the different people who participated. Those social and network 
divisions were broken down as the whole church gathered frequently together in the 
temple. 

What is being argued for biblically and practically in the blended ecology is an 
embrace of a reconfiguration of the way we approach and define church. The blended 
ecology embraces what is found in Acts 2:42-47 through a reconfiguration of the whole 
church into “temples, synagogues, and tents.” This is over against an over-emphasis on 
one form of church. Moynagh and Harrold broadly categorize these three arenas this way: 

e Temples—‘these are where individuals connect with the whole body of Christ.” 
e Synagogues—‘the conventional local church, where worshippers are nourished in 

Scripture and the Christian tradition.” 

e Tents—“church in life—small worshipping communities that concentrate on 
practical discipleship by serving their contexts and drawing others into faith.’** 
They suggest that, depending on the context, synagogues and tents may be a bit 
overlapped through a traditional parish with multiple worship services and programmatic 
ministry. I would suggest, however, that temples, synagogues, and tents be viewed 
somewhat differently: 


e Temples—the inherited, programmatic, and attractional local church. 


54 Moynagh and Harrold, Church for Every Context, 67. 
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e Synagogues—worship gatherings in shared third spaces such as parks, 
restaurants, coffeeshops, etc. 
e Tents—church in everyday life. Micro-communities and house churches. 
In Acts 2, this is clearly illustrated as they embraced temple, synagogue, and tent. The 
blended ecology attempts to give renewal to the whole church system instead of just 
emphasizing the temple. 

I love the temple, synagogue, and the tent. The local church I serve is an 
incredible group of believers attempting to live out their discipleship in authentic and 
innovative ways. But there is more. I have been writing this chapter in a local coffee shop 
across the street from my local church. In the weeks I have been here, I have seen the 
church gathered, and I love that too. I have observed bible study, fellowship, the breaking 
of bread, and prayer — all of the mature markings of church. I can observe shared 
language and stories as people gather in this “synagogue.” What I see happening in this 
coffee shop is just as real and holy as what happens across the street in the sanctuary; 
sometimes, it feels even more authentic. 

A healthy blended ecology allows for real life evangelism and discipleship in 
every type of network. It also allows for the church to continue to thrive when any one 
part of the ecosystem is threatened. Historically, we know that the temple was eventually 
removed as a worshipping option for the early church because of persecution and the 
eventual destruction of the temple itself. House churches continued to thrive as the gospel 
spread beyond Jerusalem to Antioch, Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephesus, Colossae, 


Laodicea, and even to Rome, fulfilling Jesus’ words in Acts 1:8. The house churches 
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were an important part of the spread of the gospel during the temple period, after the 
destruction of the temple and even as Christianity became a large force. 

This is true in our day as well. The churches that struggled at the advent of the 
COVID-19 pandemic were the ones that had no plan for worship and discipleship outside 
of Sunday mornings—they were temple only. Churches that effectively made the pivot to 
quarantine life were the ones that had already engaged in multiple ways of being and 
doing church—they entered synagogues and tents, they gathered online, the met in living 
rooms and parks. As we begin to enter the post-quarantine era, it is my hope that we will 
continue to embrace the blended ecology of church—temples, synagogues, and tents—to 
bring renewal to the whole church and reach as many people as possible so that “day by 


day the Lord [might add] to [our] number those who were being saved.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 
In an unobtrusive courtyard behind Wesley’s Chapel in London, one can pause 
and reflect at the tomb of John Wesley, the spiritual father of millions of Christians in the 
holiness tradition. This unassuming man of just five-foot-six-inches and 120 pounds,! 
born in 1703 in a parsonage in Epworth, would become the leader and organizer of a 
religious renewal movement that would change the face of England, America, and indeed 
the entire world. Etched into his tomb are these powerful words: 


To the memory of the venerable John Wesley, A.M., late fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. This great light arose (by the singular providence of God) to 
enlighten these nations, and to revive, enforce, and defend, the pure apostolic 
doctrines and practices of the primitive church: which he continued to do, both by 
his writings and his labours for more than half a century: And to his inexpressible 
joy, not only, beheld their influence extending, and their efficacy witness'd in the 
hearts and lives of many thousands, as well in the western world as in these 
kingdoms: But also, far above all human power of expectation, liv'd to see 
provision made by the singular grace of God, for their continuance and 
establishment to the joy of future generations. Reader, if thou art constrain'd to 
bless the instrument, give God the glory. After having languished a few days, he 
at length finished his course and his life together, gloriously triumphing over 
death, March 2™ An. Dom. 1791 in the eighty-eighth year of his age.” 


' “John Wesley,” Biography, https://biography.yourdictionary.com/john-wesley. 


2 “What We Can Learn from the Words on John Wesley's Tomb,” The United Methodist Church, 
February 22, 2017, https://www.umc.org/en/content/what-we-can-learn-from-the-words-on-john-wesleys- 
tomb. 
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How does one man partner with God to “enlighten these nations” and “revive, 
enforce, and defend the pure apostolic doctrines and practices of the primitive church” in 
such an effective way as described here? As a spiritual descendent of John Wesley, I have 
committed myself to understanding his methods and approach to scriptural Christianity in 
answering this question. Wesley’s organization and innovations provide some of the best 
examples of the blended ecology of church at work. Wesley put his theology to work in 
reaching people where they were in a way that transformed the face of 18" century and, 
indeed the whole of Christianity. Snyder notes: 

The true genius of John Wesley is not in his analysis of theology, but in his 

application of it. He explored the depths of theology in the place where it matters 

most—the real lives of real people...Using innovative and creative means, he 
organized methodism around the ancient call of the church: making disciples of 

Jesus through the power of the Holy Spirit.* 

Wesleyan innovations such as field preaching, lay leadership, societies, class and 
band meetings provide a clear illustration of emerging and contextual forms of church 
existing alongside of inherited forms such as the Church of England. This chapter will 
trace the development of these innovations as precursors to modern contextual forms of 
church, such as fresh expressions. Further, the genius of the blended ecology will be 
demonstrated by examining Wesley’s churchmanship and ardent desire that the 
Methodist movement be a force of renewal within the established Church of England. 
Finally, with regard to the problem statement in my hypothesis that “established 
Methodist churches face a growing crisis of decline due to a perceived tension between 


tradition and innovation that has led to an over-emphasis on attractional ministry alone,” 


the response of the majority of the established Church of England will be used as a 


3 Howard A. Snyder, The Radical Wesley: the Patterns and Practices of a Movement Maker 
(Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2014), x. 
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cautionary tale for today. The structure of Wesleyan Methodism was designed to be a 
complementing substructure within the Church of England and only increasingly became 
a separate body as the established Church of England rejected the Methodists as Anglican 
and viewed them with a greater amount of suspicion and contempt. 

This chapter seeks to use the early Methodist fresh-expression-like structure as a 
foundation for modern efforts at renewal in the blended ecology of church. Further, by 
exploring the tension and rejection of the established church, this chapter will provide 
admonitory instruction to inherited churches today as an encouragement to embrace new 


ideas and forms of church. 


Wesleyan Innovations 

John Wesley, the innovator. That title, when examining Wesley’s life, demeanor, 
and general suppositions, could almost read as oxymoronic. However, this high church, 
Church of England loyalist, and highly educated Oxford fellow often found his 
preferences at odds with his belief that God had raised the Methodists up, “not to form 
any new sect; but to reform the nation, particularly the Church; and to spread scriptural 
holiness over the land.”4 Wesley was committed to the structure, history, and authority of 
the established Church of England, but he also saw that it was glaringly in need of 
renewal. The tension in his own life is obvious when he wrote, “In religion I am for as 


few innovations as possible. I love the old wine best.’”* His desire seemed to be to hold to 


4 John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley, Third Edition, vol. 8 (London, UK: Wesleyan 
Methodist Book Room, 1872), 299. 


5 Letter from Dublin, June 20, 1789, The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M.,ed. John Telford 
(London, UK: Epworth, 1931), 8:145. Quoted in Snyder, Radical Wesley, 4. 
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the traditional structure and practice of the Church of England insofar as it was not a 
hindrance to ministry. When the structure became more of a shackle, he was willing to 
innovate. He largely saw the Church of England as being in harmony with the scriptures 
and pure in its doctrines but observed that it was generally incapable and perhaps 
unwilling to reach people. This was apparently a common feeling at the time. Richard 
Watson quotes Archbishop Robert Leighton (1611-1684), from a generation before 
Wesley, as asserting that the Church was “a fair carcass without a spirit.” When it 
comes to Wesley’s purpose, Watson further states that “if he [Wesley] had any fixed 
purpose at all...it was to attempt to revive the spirit of religion in the Church to which he 
belonged and which he loved.”’ So it may be observed here, as an introduction to 
Wesleyan innovation, that John Wesley himself moved and organized with the purpose of 
bringing fresh life to the Church of England. Any innovation must be filtered through this 
purposeful lens. Snyder writes, “Wesley’s ecclesiology was a working synthesis of old 
and new. Tradition and innovation,’ and that “He was at once a High Churchman and a 
Pietist; a traditionalist and an innovator; a biblicist and an experientialist.”” This working 
synthesis of old and new is vital to understanding the early Wesleyan movement as well 


as the concept of the blended ecology of church. 


® Richard Watson and John Emory, The Life of the Rev. John Wesley: Founder of the Methodist 
Societies (New York, NY: Waugh and Mason, 1836), 61. 


7 Watson, The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 65. 
8 Snyder, Radical Wesley, 5. 


° Snyder, Radical Wesley, 84. 
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Field Preaching 


As we will observe as we explore many of these “innovations,” Wesley did not 
create the concept of field preaching. Rather, he appropriated the practice and gave it his 
distinctive flair. Jack Johnson notes, ““While Methodists were not alone in incorporating 
field preaching into their ministry, they were unique in how they systematized it into their 
entire method of ministry.”!? Also, Wesley’s journey to field preaching involved 
struggling against his own presuppositions about ministry and order. 

Former fellow member in the Oxford Holy Club, George Whitefield, invited 
Wesley at least twice to join him in his field preaching ministry at Bristol. Whitefield 
began field preaching amongst the coal miners at Bristol as he found many church pulpits 
closed to him because of his over-the-top preaching style. Whitefield found great 
response to his field preaching and, as the movement grew, invited Wesley to join in his 
efforts. After receiving no response to his initial invitation, Whitefield wrote again in 
March 1739, “If the brethren after prayer for direction think proper, I wish you would be 
here the latter end of next week [for] many are ripe for bands. I leave that entirely to 
you—I am but a novice, you are acquainted with the great things of God. Come, I 
beseech you; come quickly.”!! Even after such a flattering invitation, Wesley still did not 
go to join Whitefield immediately. For Wesley, there was a crudeness to preaching 
outside of a parish church. However, he was finding more and more pulpits closed to 


him, so eventually, he was forced to consider Whitefield’s proposal. Wesley being held 


10 Jack Jackson, Offering Christ: John Wesley's Evangelistic Vision (Nashville, TN: Kingswood 
Books, 2017), 62. 


'l “T etter from George Whitefield to John Wesley, 22 March 1739”, quoted in Jackson, Offering 
Christ, 67. 
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out of an increasing number of pulpits created the crisis that allowed him to even 
consider Whitefield’s invitation. The growing tension coming from the Anglican 
establishment, according to Jackson, centered around two things: 

First, some clergy opposed the content of his preaching, namely, what they 

claimed was the ‘new doctrine’ of salvation by faith alone. The second 

reason...was the large crowds. The crowds that gathered often filled the parishes 
with the people from lower classes...Unfortunately, often the result was that, in 
the eyes of the critics within the Church of England, the crowds left little room for 
the “best of the parish’ to attend.” 

The inability of many in the established church to embrace new methods that 
were reaching new people not only closed doors for Wesley but they opened new ones 
that would lead to some of the greatest ministry innovations of the time. After prayer, 
conversation, and even casting lots, Wesley left to join Whitefield at Bristol. He arrived 
on March 29 in time to hear Whitefield preach outdoors to crowds of thousands. Wesley 
would write in his journal on that day: 

I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way of preaching in the 

fields, of which he set me an example on Sunday, having been all my life (till 


very lately) so tenacious of every point of relating to decency and order that I 


should have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been done in a 
church.3 


Wesley eventually reconciled himself to the opportunity that field preaching 
provided. It was a reluctant acceptance, but he ultimately submitted “to be more vile, and 
proclaimed in the highways the glad tidings of salvation.””!4 According to his journal, his 
first venture into this innovative way of evangelism was quite effective, attracting a 


crowd of around three thousand. The movement of Methodist field preaching had begun. 


2 Jackson, Offering Christ, 67. 


'3 John Wesley, Journal and Diaries II, (1738-1743), ed. W. Reginald Ward and Richard P. 
Heitzenrater (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1990), 29 March, 1739, 19:46. 


'4 Wesley, Journal and Diaries IT, 2 April, 1739, 19:46. 
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Field preaching could happen almost anywhere: literally outdoors in a field, in 
town squares, in private homes, and sometimes (where Church of England clergy were 
more sympathetic to the movement) inside local parishes. Location was not what was 
important. Rather, it was the recurring opportunity for unchurched persons to encounter 
the message. Jackson notes, “Field preaching facilitated a repetitive encounter between 
the word of God and people who rarely if ever attended Christian worship in a parish 
building.”!> 

As with many of the other innovations, field preaching was often criticized by 
those in the inherited church. Their chief complaint was that field preaching occurred 
outside of established parish boundaries, often included lay preachers, and threatened the 
authority of the parish clergy. A secondary complaint was that the act of field preaching 
drummed up politically disturbing associations of the practice employed by those who 
dissented from the Church of England. Wesley would spend much of the rest of his life 
defending the practice of field preaching. John himself considered it an unusual practice 
but could not deny the positive outcome of the practice. On June 24, 1759, he commented 
on field preaching in his journal, “What marvel the devil does not love field preaching? 
Neither do I—I love a commodious room, a soft cushion, an handsome pulpit. But where 
is my zeal if I do not trample all these under food in order to save one more soul?’”'® It is 
worth noting that this journal entry comes a full twenty years after Wesley first began 
field preaching. Twenty years later and he still had difficulty being fully comfortable with 


the practice but was willing to embrace it as he saw its ability to reach people with the 


'S Jackson, Offering Christ, 72. 


'6 John Wesley, Journal and Diaries IV, (1755-1765), ed. W. Reginald Ward and Richard P. 
Heitzenrater (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1992), 21:203. 
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message of the gospel. This was his major justification for an abnormal practice. He 
argued that the established church was not doing enough to reach the unchurched, so God 
raised up the unusual practice of field preaching. Jackson summarizes, “In other words, 
God called Methodists to the task the Church of England should have embraced.””!” 
According to Jackson, in those early days of field preaching, ““Wesley estimated 
that he preached to about 47,500 people, with an average attendance of about 3,000. Over 
the next eight months Wesley preached about five hundred times, only eight or so of 
which were sermons delivered inside churches.”!® Wesley would spend the rest of his life 
preaching in this way with great results. His organizational genius led him to make field 
preaching but one cog in the intricate system that was the Methodist movement, as we 
will see as we explore other innovations. With field preaching specifically, “Often the 
service was followed with a Methodist society meeting or a prayer meeting.”!” In this 
way, the system worked to send people who responded to field preaching into a society or 
class meeting where they might engage in the nurturing and maturing work of 
discipleship. In fact, so integrated was the entire system that “from the late 1740s to the 
end of his life, Wesley, almost without exception, would not send field preachers to an 
area unless a Methodist society had been established there.””° Everything was tied 
together in a living, breathing ecosystem that accomplished God’s purpose through the 


people called Methodist. 


'7 Jackson, Offering Christ, 82. 
'8 Jackson, Offering Christ, 68. 
'? Jackson, Offering Christ, 72. 


?0 Jackson, Offering Christ, 92. 
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Societies 

The Methodist societies were the basic unit of the movement until they were 
largely supplanted by traditional congregations after Methodism’s formal break with the 
Church of England in the United States and later in England. Jackson offers this helpful 
definition of the Methodist societies: 

Methodist societies were a gathering of people in a geographic area who 

committed to follow Christ, or at least to consider following Christ, within the 

framework of discipleship laid out by John Wesley and the other leaders. 

Societies tended to range in size from as small as twenty or so to as large as a few 

hundred. Members met together for mutual support through prayer, worship, 

fellowship, and spiritual direction.”! 

Again, the religious societies were not unique to Wesleyanism. Rather, like the 
other innovations, Wesley perfected the use of the societies for his purposes within the 
framework of the larger movement. As a matter of historical fact, the religious societies 
were commonplace within the Church of England. They were encouraged and permitted 
by the established church in order “to secure reforming zeal within its own structure.” 
In many places, they had been effective in achieving this goal. Snyder notes, “In England, 
the Anglican Religious Societies spread and became a mini-renewal movement.’”””* 
Wesley’s own heart-warming experience was within the context of a small religious 
society on Aldersgate street. So, Wesley was building upon a pattern that was already 


common for the time and engaged the established societies in London and Bristol, as well 


as organized new Methodist societies.” 


2! Jackson, Offering Christ, 93. 
2 Snyder, Radical Wesley, 17. 
3 Snyder, Radical Wesley, 17. 


24 Synder, Radical Wesley, 41. 
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Wesley describes the rise of the Methodist Societies in his A Plain Account of the 


People Called Methodist: 
Thus arose, without any previous design on either side, what was afterwards 
called a Society—a very innocent name, and very common in London for any 
number of people associating themselves together. The thing proposed in their 
associating themselves together was obvious to everyone. They wanted to ‘flee 
from the wrath to come’, and to assist each other in so doing. They therefore 
united themselves ‘in order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, 
and to watch over one another in love, that they might help each other to work out 
their salvation.’*° 
The society, with this stated purpose, became the incubator of Methodist discipleship. 
Persons who were “awakened” at field preaching events were invited to join these 
societies of nurturing and mutual accountability. Jackson summarizes the societies, “They 
were for those who sought to grow in the Christian life, in a community of like-minded 
people who supported one another, while undergirded by proclamation.”*° Very simply, 
the only requirement for society membership was that “desire to flee from the wrath to 
come.” This assumed some sort of awakening or yearning on the part of the member. As 
the societies flourished in discipleship and accountability, Wesley began to see them as 
the true heart of Christianity. Snyder affirms this in writing, “Wesley saw the Methodist 
societies as comprising to a large degree, but not exclusively, the true visible church 
within Anglicanism.”?’ 
Along with other innovations, Wesley saw the societies as an order within the 


established Church of England. During his lifetime, Wesley likely would not have gone 


so far as to call the societies churches, but his actions demonstrate that he did, in fact, 


25 John Wesley, The Methodist Societies: History, Nature, and Design, ed. Rupert Eric Davies 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 256. 


76 Jackson, Offering Christ, 105. 
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consider them to be churches within the existing framework of the Church of England. 
Durward Hofler wrote that Wesley viewed the societies “as groups within, supplemental, 
and subordinate to the Church of England. Yet according to his own definition of a 
church as a group of believers, the Methodist societies were at least spiritual churches 
within the Anglican Church.””® 

What really set the Methodist societies apart from previous incarnations was that 
many relied solely on lay leadership. This drew criticism from clergy within the 
established church as it weakened their authority. Danker, reflecting on the political 
tensions within the Church of England, writes: 

While the establishment of societies had been a commonplace within the Church 

of England in the previous century under such organizations as the Society for the 

Reformation of Manners and the Society for the Promotion of Christian 

Knowledge, the structure that was being created under John Wesley was distinctly 

disconnected from clerical oversight. The Wesley’s father had set up a society of 

the older model in his own Epworth parish as the parish priest. Wesley’s model, 

while not opposed to clerical oversight, did not require it. 

Wesley saw the Methodist movement in general, and the societies in particular, as 
essential to bringing renewal to the established church that he loved. There was a 
perceived conflict and tension between tradition and innovation that caused the 


established church to push back without truly realizing or trusting that Wesley’s purest 


motivation was to bring renewal to the established church through these novel ministries. 


8 Quoted in Synder, Radical Wesley, 142-143. 


9 Ryan Nicholas Danker, Wesley and the Anglicans: Political Division in Early Evangelicalism 
(Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, an imprint of InterVarsity Press, 2016), 109. 
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Classes and Bands 

The band and class meetings were both important pieces to the Methodist 
movement. Bands were in use prior to classes. People who had joined the societies were 
divided into bands. Classes worked the opposite way, earnest seekers joining the class 
meeting prior to gaining admission to the society. In fact, Wesley would eventually make 
participation in a class meeting a prerequisite for society membership. In this way, the 
small group experience of the class meeting was bringing growth to the society. Snyder 
summarizes that the class meetings were “The entry point and key place of 
belonging...where everyone knew (or got to know) everyone else. This was primary; the 
Methodist society was, in effect the result.”° The class meetings were open to earnest 
seekers and served as an introduction to the Christian life prior to admission to the 
society. 

In 2022, one might read the word “class” to mean that the class meeting was 
about instruction or the dissemination of information. This was simply not the case. The 
class meetings were about spiritual formation, living the Christian life together, and 
“watching over one another in love.” Kevin Watson offers a helpful definition of the 
class meeting, writing, “In class meetings...participants actively discuss the state of their 
current relationship with God and how they are living out (and sometimes failing to live 


out) their faith.”?! Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke would later call the class meetings 


3° Snyder, Radical Wesley, 64-65. 


3! Kevin M. Watson, The Class Meeting: Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group 
Experience (Wilmore, KY: Seedbed Publishing, 2014), 9. 
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in America “our universities for the ministry.” This illustrates the importance of these 
meetings to formation and growth. The class meetings typically included no more than 
twelve people, both men and women, and included men and women alike in leadership. 

The band meeting was an arena of small group discipleship for serious believers. 
Unlike the class meetings, the bands were divided by gender, age, and even marital 
status. The band meetings were also smaller than the class meetings. In these gatherings, 
members confessed their sin to one another and encouraged one another in holiness on 
their journey to Christian perfection. Watson and Kisker define the band meeting as: 

a small group that helps people connect with God and others. In these groups, 

historically, people confessed sin to each other in order to grow in holiness. They 

named the places of deepest brokenness, where they found that sin was in control 
of them and they were, in their own striving, powerless over it.*? 

The band meeting also had other iterations, including the select band for those 
farther along on the journey to entire sanctification or perfection, and the penitential band 
for any who had experienced a backsliding from perfection.*4 

The classes and bands became the engine that propelled the Methodist movement 
forward. Without them, the entire system may have crumbled. Wesley believed so 
strongly in the classes and bands that he believed their neglect or decline would weaken 


the entire Methodist movement. In A Plain Account of Christian Perfection he wrote: 


Never omit meeting your class or band; never absent yourself from any public 
meeting. These are the very sinews of our Society; and whatever weakens, or 


3? From the 1798 Doctrines and Discipline, quoted in Watson, Class Meeting, 30. 


33 Kevin M. Watson and Scott Thomas Kisker, The Band Meeting: Rediscovering Relational 
Discipleship in Transformational Community (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 12. 
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tends to weaken, our regard for these, or our exactness in attending them, strikes 
at the very root of our community.*° 


Within the Methodist movement itself, we begin to see the blended ecology and 
its necessity spring to life. Field Preaching was not enough by itself, nor were the 
societies. They were important and innovative, but they alone could not sustain the 
growth of the movement. Whitefield was the better preacher and drew larger crowds to 
his field preaching, but he did not organize people into classes and bands as Wesley did. 
An 1859 biography of Adam Clarke, who was a preacher under Wesley, illustrates this 
failure on Whitefield’s part in saying that “the fruit of Mr. Whitefield’s labor died with 
himself. Mr. Wesley’s remains and multiplies.” It further recounts a conversation that 
Whitefield famously had with a man named John Pool, where Whitefield confessed, “My 
brother Wesley acted wisely; the souls that were awakened under his ministry he joined 
in class, and thus preserved the fruits of his labor. This I neglected, and my people are a 
rope of sand.’”*° 

The classes and bands should not be understood primarily as ancillary groups to 
the societies and inherited church. Rather, the patterns established within the meetings 
show mature markings of church, making them expressions of church in their own right. 
In observing the deep and personal discipleship that occurred in these groups, we observe 
the biblical model of what should happen in the church emerge. Snyder goes so far, in 
discussing the class meeting, to designate the meetings as house churches. He writes, 


“The classes were house churches (not classes for instruction, as the term class might 


35 John Wesley, 4 Plain Account of Christian Perfect (Dancing Unicorn Books, 2016), 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4649225, 15:23:11. 
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suggest), meeting in the various neighborhoods where people lived. The class leaders 
(men and women) were effectively pastors and disciplers.”*’ 

This emerging picture of the blended ecology with multiple expressions of church 
tethered together brought about a symbiosis that caused explosive growth for the 
Methodist movement. Every part was meant to tie together in some way. In discussion 
the class meeting specifically, Watson writes: 

The class meeting was the primary structure in early Methodism that was 

designed to keep every person connected to the rest of the movement, to make 

sure that people were doing all that they could to cooperate with the grace that 

God had given them and to ensure that no one was forgotten or left behind.** 

This ties back to the discussion of temples, synagogues, and tents from the 
biblical foundation chapter.*’ The inherited Church of England could rightfully be seen as 
the temple where the Methodists could connect with the whole body. Synagogues, where 
they were formed in the Scriptures and Christian tradition, could be understood as the 


society. And “church in life” tents, small communities focused on living discipleship, 


service, and evangelism could be understood as the classes and bands. 


Wesley’s Churchmanship and Response of the Established Church 
It is important now to turn to a discussion of Wesley’s commitment to the Church 
of England as well as the response of the established church to Wesley and the Methodist 
movement. One could argue that the Methodist movement, with all of its innovations, 


failed to bring renewal to the inherited church since there was a formal separation 


37 Snyder, Radical Wesley, 65. 
38 Watson, Class Meeting, 27. 


3° For a brief discussion, see Moynagh and Harrold, Church for Every Context, 67. 
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between the Methodists and the Church of England, first in America and eventually in 


England. This is a fair point, to be sure. However, there were external forces beyond 
Wesley’s control, as well as a lack of cooperation from the inherited church. The lack of 
cooperation and support from the established Church of England, in particular, serves as 
a cautionary tale for those wishing to engage the blended ecology in our day. 

John Wesley remained an ordained priest in the Church of England until his 
death. It was his fervent desire was that God would use the Methodist movement to bring 
renewal to the Church of England. He believed that there was still life within the structure 
and doctrine of his beloved church but that there needed to be more to its expression than 
the Sunday liturgy. Wesley saw the Methodists as “a renewing force within the Church of 
England, committed to proving in experience what the church professed in doctrine.” 


He saw the Methodists (and their structure) as being a sort of evangelical order within 


and under the umbrella of the inherited church, as illustrated by figure 7. 


Select 
Society 


Figure 7. John Wesley’s Conception of Methodism Within the Church of England." 
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In practical theory, there was nothing about the structure of the Methodist 


movement that was antithetical to the structure or doctrine of the established Church of 
England. Danker writes, “The very structure of the Methodist system was consistent as a 
movement of societies, classes and bands within the Church of England.”4” Wesley 
organized the Methodists to live out the Christian life within the parish system as a 
movement in the Church of England. Early in the movement, he went so far as to prohibit 
the Methodist societies from meeting during public worship hours so that they could 
attend a local parish for worship and holy communion. 

This view of the Methodists as a renewal movement within the Church of 
England was much easier to say than live out. The inherited parish system saw great 
threat and irregularity in the very innovations that Wesley employed. “Extemporaneous 
prayer, lay preaching and societies under lay control were seen as a rejection of the 
establishment. And these practices were considered fundamental by Wesley in his 
attempt to revive that very establishment.”*’ Field preaching was seen as an incursion and 
threat to parish boundaries. Wesley was viewed by most of the establishment as a 
schismatic rebel, yet he refused to endorse a formal separation. Snyder notes: 

Wesley was no longer welcome at Oxford, nor in most of the established churches 

of his day...yet Wesley refused to turn his back on the Church of England. By 

skill and determination he not only formed the Methodist movement but 
steadfastly held it to its renewing mission within the established church.“ 


For Wesley, the accusations of separation were unfounded. In his view, separation 


would have meant intentional rejection of Church doctrine. Wesley was careful to note 


# Danker, Wesley and the Anglicans, 179. 
4 Danker, Wesley and the Anglicans, 102-103. 


44 Snyder, Radical Wesley, 61. 
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that he did nothing that signaled a departure from the Articles of Religion. Writing to 


Samuel Walker, Wesley makes this clear, “at present I apprehend those, and those only, 
to separate from the Church who either renounce her fundamental doctrines, or refuse to 
join in her public worship.”*° 

If Wesley made any mistake, it was the assumption that the Methodists would be 
embraced by the established church and that the Methodists would share in his love for 
the Church of England. This was not true on either front. Many of those being reached by 
the movement had no prior attachment to the inherited structure, nor did the inherited 
structure want to maintain attachment with the Methodists. Danker writes, 

Wesley assumed that the liturgical culture created by the parish structure of the 

Church of England was more durable than it was. His assumption was that the 

people under his care would retain a love for the Church that mimicked his 

own...Wesley also underestimated the extent to which close-knit parishes would 

react to the incursion of Methodist preachers.*° 

Even as Wesley allowed more practical independence from the established parish 
system (such as beginning to ordain some of his preachers and allowing them to 
administer the sacraments in the societies), it was his desire that the Methodists not 
formally separate from the Church of England and that the Church of England would 
officially recognize the Methodists as an evangelical order within its structure. In 
Reasons Against a Separation from the Church of England, Wesley simply wrote, “it is 
by no means expedient for us to separate from the Establish’d Church.” He further 
opines: 


BECAUSE by such a Separation we should not only throw away the peculiar 
Glorying which GOD has given us, That we do and will suffer all Things for our 


45 John Wesley, Letter to Revd. Samuel Walker, Sept. 24, 1755, Works 26:595, Quoted in Danker, 
Wesley and the Anglicans, 103. 
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Brethren’s Sake, tho’ the more we love them, the less we be loved: But should act 
in direct Contradiction to that very End, for which we believe GOD hath raised us 
up. The chief Design of his Providence in sending us out, is undoubtedly, To 
quicken our Brethren. And the first Message of all our Preachers is, to the lost 

Sheep of the Church of England.*’ 

At the conclusion of that publication, his brother Charles gives his own stamp of 
approval, adding as an addendum, “My Affection for the Church is as strong as ever: And 
I clearly see my Calling; which is, to live and to die in her Communion.”** Until his 
death, it was John’s hope that the Church of England would give official recognition to 
the Methodists; he would not be the one to formally separate. James Rigg summarizes 
Wesley’s yearning for formal recognition and union with the Church of England: 

His longing was that such means might be taken: and as long as it was possible, 
he would, for his part, keep the door of hope for union open. His object was not division 
or separation, but revival and re-animation. Hence his invincible opposition to all 
proposals for express and general separation from the Church. If separation was to ensue, 
he would leave the blame of it entirely on the supineness or the intolerance of the 
Anglican clergy. His hand, at least, should not sever the tie.’””*? 

There was much more controversy and tension between the Methodists (and 
Wesley) and the established Church of England than can be examined here, but enough 
has been written to establish the success of the early Methodist movement. The rise of 


Methodism within the Church of England and its rejection by the establishment 


represents a failure of the inherited Church to embrace the new things God was raising up 


47 John Wesley, Reasons against a Separation from the Church of England (1760), 
http://anglicanhistory.org/wesley/reasons 1760.html. 
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to bring renewal to the whole church. Wesley’s methods were unconventional and caused 
plenty of tension between tradition and innovation, “but over time it became clear that 
this ‘experimental religion’ was beneficial not only to the church, but to society as a 
whole.’°® Much of the establishment rejected the Methodist movement, but church 
history fondly remembers the offerings and commitment of “this great light [that] arose 
(by the singular providence of God) to enlighten these nations, and to revive, enforce, and 


defend, the pure apostolic doctrines and practices of the primitive church.”>! 


Conclusion 

The rise of the early Methodist movement in England beautifully illustrates not 
only the genius of the blended ecology (multiple forms of church tethered together in a 
symbiotic relationship) but also serves as a tale of “what not to do” as established 
churches encounter emerging forms of church such as fresh expressions and contextual 
communities. The theme of this project is that established Methodist churches face a 
growing crisis of decline due to a perceived tension between tradition and innovation that 
has led to an over-emphasis on attractional ministry alone. This tension is clearly seen in 
the rejection of Wesley and the Methodists by the established church. They saw a threat 
to their status and authority to the point that they could not conceive that Wesley’s one 
goal was to bring renewal to the Church that he loved so much. Snyder reminds us that 


“Wesley’s gift for organization was bent toward the one objective of forming a genuine 


5° Moynagh and Harrold, Church for Every Context, 44. 
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people of God within the institutional church.’°? One must wonder what the outcome 
might have been if the Church of England had embraced, endorsed, and resourced the 
Methodists. 

This tension and rejection is a cautionary tale for today. Inherited churches should 
embrace the blended ecology as a natural part of God’s design for the church. In the 
blended ecology, fresh expressions of church (and other contextual forms) tethered to the 
inherited church produce symbiotic and systemic growth and renewal. The organizational 
genius of the Methodist movement was that it embraced the work of discipleship in every 
area of a person’s life, not just Sunday morning worship. Moynagh and Harrold note that 
key to the success of the Methodist revival “were the highly motivated lay leaders and 
stewards who were more excited by a church that engaged everyday life than a church 
defined exclusively by Sunday worship events.’”°? 

At the church I serve, I recently preached a sermon series based on the gospel 
stories of Jesus calling his first disciples. In the very first sermon, I posited a question 
from Kyle Idelman’s 2011 book Not a Fan. I asked, “are you a fan or follower or Jesus?” 
Fans know about Jesus. They show up to church on Sunday with some regularity. 
Followers of Jesus order their lives around the purposes of being with Jesus, becoming 
like Jesus, and doing the things that Jesus did. The question and sermon stimulated quite 
a bit of conversation about fandom versus being a fully devoted follower of Jesus. “How 
do I really follow,” I was asked in many different ways. “By not just going to church, but 


by living the Jesus life and being the church,” I answered on repeat. Through temples, 


5? Snyder, Radical Wesley, 4. 
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synagogues, and tents, disciples of Jesus are able to have a plan for the other six days of 
the week. Churches need to gather on Sunday mornings, yes. The corporate worship 
gathering is vitally important and has a lot of mileage left. However, the church should 
also gather on Monday evenings at the coffee shop, on Wednesday afternoons on Zoom, 
and on Saturday mornings at softball tournaments. The blended ecology, with all of its 
varying ways of being and doing church tethered together, accomplishes this. Watson and 
Kisker state, “More and more churches are reawakening to the need people have for 
community which cannot be met in the context of a large gathering like a weekly worship 
service.”>4 
The Wesleyan-Methodist structure illustrates how the blended ecology can and 
should work in everyday life. This informed the doctor of ministry project as I attempted 
to move inherited churches toward the symbiosis that exists in tethering inherited and 
contextual forms of church together. Again, contextual forms such as class or band 
meetings should not be seen as secondary to the inherited church but complementary. 
My Sunday morning worship gathering is important to my life as a Christian. I 
gather there with the whole body of Christ to engage the Scriptures and participate in the 
sacraments. My band meeting that has now been meeting for over a decade is also 
church, however. We pray together, we ask each other tough questions, and push one 
another toward holiness as we “watch over one another in love.” Rarely does a day go by 
that we are not in contact with one another. I believe that in the blended ecology, we can 


embrace the fullness of God’s intention for the Church and move beyond attractional- 
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only fandom and toward a church that can change the world because it is full of fully 


devoted followers of Jesus that engage the church in every area of life. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Previous chapters have laid a compelling foundation for the blended ecology of 
church by exploring biblical and historical sources. However, these alone create an 
insufficient impetus for moving inherited churches toward engaging the symbiosis of 
attractional and missional strategies, with the inherited church and contextual Christian 
communities existing side by side. While practitioners involved in planting contextual 
Christian communities (e.g., fresh expressions, missional churches) need little convincing 
of the necessity for these types of ministries, many leaders and participants of inherited 
congregations feel a tension between tradition and innovation. They raise questions like: 
“Can these expressions rightly be called church?” “When do participants join the real 
church?” “How do we count these people on denominational reports?” “How will they be 
funded?” “Who is responsible for leadership and oversight?” 

As was argued in the biblical foundations chapter, the over-emphasis on 
attractional ministry has led to a failure in the church at large to foster a creative network 
that is capable of reaching new people or even deeply nurturing current members in 
dynamic and faithful discipleship. For far too long, most local churches have operated in 
one form and one place. The blended ecology of church, tethering inherited forms of 


church to nascent forms in a symbiotic and dynamic network, is the solution. This 


LE 
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“both/and” approach is well supported in Scripture and early Wesleyan-Methodist 


history. There is even support to be found in secular disciplines, such as dual 
transformation or business diversification. Why, then, do many inherited churches 
continue to find themselves stuck in an attractional-only mode of church? Some churches 
stuck in this position would rather see their church close than try something new. Why 
are many inherited churches often hesitant to embrace the blended ecology as a strategy 
to reach more people for Jesus and grow them in their apprenticeship of Christ? 

Much of the tension between tradition and innovation is due in large part to 
theological illiteracy within the church. Travis Collins encourages a cooperation between 
the church’s mission and theology when he writes, “The church is always at its best when 
theology and mission are intertwined and interdependent.” Specifically, what is lacking 
for many churches is a robust theological understanding of the missio Dei, the mission of 
God. Further, a failure to center the missio Dei in the doctrine of the Trinity has led to an 
even more anemic missiology. David Whitworth, in his thesis submitted to the University 
of Manchester, highlights this underdeveloped theology when he writes, “Most 
scholarship has been attentive to how God relates to persons but gives little attention to 
how persons and the church are to relate with God.”” He further expounds: 

With the coinage of the missio Dei as a specific concept, however, almost all 

scholarly attention has myopically been centered on the activity of God. How 

persons and the church are to participate remains largely undeveloped due to 


deficiencies in connecting Trinitarian theology, the biblical grand narrative, and a 
theology of human participation.”* 


' Travis Collins, From the Steeple to the Street: Innovating Mission and Ministry through Fresh 
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What is needed is a thoughtful re-evaluation of the life and mission that the 
church has been invited into. That re-evaluation begins with a fresh look at what the 
mission of God is and how it develops. Whitworth writes, “The missio Dei is made 
manifest through the activity of the triune God in which the church and persons 
participate.’ 

This chapter engages in a theological treatment of the missio Dei rooted in the 
perichoretic Trinity. It defines the terms and issues at hand while arguing that the church 
is invited to participate in the mission of God and that the perichoresis of the Trinity is a 
model for the blended ecology of church. By understanding that the mission of God does 
not begin with the church or human initiative but, rather, begins with the life of the 
Triune God, this chapter seeks to find a strong foundation for the blended ecology of 


church that compels inherited churches to move forward in embracing the mission that 


God has given to the Church Universal. 


Missio Dei, The Trinity, and a Theology of Participation 

Missio Dei 

Invoking the phrase “missio Dei” has become popular in theological circles in 
recent years. The very popularity of the concept makes it difficult to define. At its root, it 
simply means “the mission of God.” Flett attempts to summarize the difficulties 
surrounding missio Dei theology: 

What is missio Dei? Given its significance and the extent of its popular usage, this 

is a surprisingly difficult question to answer. It can, at one level, be simply stated: 

the missionary act is grounded in, and flows from, the very nature of the triune 


God...the Father’s sending of the Son includes the second movement of the Son 
sending his church in the peace of the Spirit. Push deeper than this, however, and 


4 Whitworth, Missio Dei and the Means of Grace, 19. 
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it becomes evident that missio Dei lacks coherence...Few authors reflect on the 
underlying theological issues.° 


Even though scholars and theologians have devoted a great deal of time to a 
theology of the missio Dei, the concept is of little relevance to most lay Christians, who 
generally find that it has little, if any, practical significance.° Unfortunately, much of the 
time, the missio Dei is reduced simply to a catchphrase to justify or legitimize the 
activities of the church without any further reflection. The problem inherent to this 
reduction is that the missio Dei does not actually begin with the church or any human 
initiative. Rather, it begins in the very nature and heart of the Triune God. Whitworth 
writes, “The starting point for talking about mission, or the mission of God, or the missio 
Dei does not begin with the ecclesia or the missio humanitatis... The missio Dei begins 
with the triune God.’”’ 

This unfortunate reversal (that is, placing the church at the forefront of mission 
theology) was not always the case. Up until the sixteenth century, the term “mission” was 
used singularly in reference to the doctrine of the Trinity — that the Father sends the Son 
on mission into the world in the power of the Holy Spirit. Tennent points out that this 
change in the sixteenth century was due to Jesuits beginning to frame mission in terms of 
evangelizing non-Christians. He writes, “In short, the word mission was originally about 


God and His redemptive initiative, not about us and what we are doing. However, in its 


5 John G. Flett, The Witness of God: The Trinity, Missio Dei, Karl Barth and the Nature of 
Christian Community (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), 35. 
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popular usage within the church, it seems that mission has now come to refer almost 
exclusively to various tasks the church is doing.” 

Much work has been done theologically to restore mission to its original and 
rightful meaning, beginning largely with Karl Barth and others in the early 1950s. 
Tennent points out that the phrase missio Dei was originally articulated by Karl 
Hartenstein in 1934 but rose to prominence with the Willengen conference in July 1952, 
where it was distinctly expressed “that God’s redemptive action in the world precedes the 
church, meaning that the church should not perceive itself as the starting point for 
mission activity in the world.’”!° Despite these efforts, the idea that mission begins with 
the church and its activity is still rampant in many local churches. 

What is God’s activity, the actual missio Dei, which the church is invited into 
participation? Karl Barth, in Theologische Fragen und Antworten, offers a helpful 
definition: 

Must not even the most faithful missionary, the most convinced friend of 

missions, have reason to reflect that the term mission was in the ancient Church 

an expression of the Trinity—namely the expression of the divine sending forth of 
self, the sending of the Son and the Holy Spirit to the world? Can we indeed claim 
that we can do it any other way?!! 

The missionary God is the one who has acted in this divine sending to reconcile 


the entire world to Himself. The missio Dei is the sending activity of God. The 


missionary heart of the Father is made visibly known in the sending of the Son and Spirit, 


° Timothy C. Tennent, /nvitation to World Missions: A Trinitarian Missiology for the Twenty-First 
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and the Spirit sends the church in their wake.'* The church is sent by the sending God: 


“This too is another way of stating that the mission of the church is in fact the missio Dei, 
the mission of God. This is where we begin.”’!? 

The church does not determine the mission of God; rather, the church is sent by 
God to participate in the mission. This is a helpful reminder for many churches that are 
frenetic with all sorts of projects and tasks in the name of mission. Churches would do 
well to ask if their many tasks are truly representative of God’s missionary heart and 
sending. To ask God to bless the mission of the church instead of the church responding 
to the mission of God is unfaithful to the very heart of mission and undermines the actual 
role of the church in God’s redemptive activity. Moynagh poetically captures this proper 
ordering, writing: “If you start with the church you may never get to God, but if you start 
with the triune God you end up with the church.”"4 

The missio Dei is the very sending mission of God in the world, aimed at the 
redemption of the entire creation. The church is sent as a participation in the missio Dei. 
This re-emphasis on the primacy of God’s sending the church into mission is necessary 
for the church to recover a healthy theology around its own activity. When the church 
begins to grasp the self-giving sending nature of God, the church will begin to understand 
its call to move beyond itself and its walls and into every corner of the world, every place 
God is seeking to redeem and advance His Kingdom. This pushes the church to faithfully 


embrace multiple contexts and modes of ministry in the name of participating in God’s 
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ongoing mission. Wright notes, “The reality is, of course, as soon as you think seriously 
about it, that the mission field is everywhere, including your own street—wherever there 
is ignorance or rejection of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.”!> 

The silver thread that has run through this section is that the missionary activity 
of God is rooted in the Trinity itself. Seamands writes of the church’s participation in the 
missio Dei: “The ministry we have entered is the ministry of Jesus Christ, the Son, to the 
Father, through the Holy Spirit, for the sake of the church and the world.”!° Often, the 
missio Dei is rooted primarily in the Father sending the Son or simply in the ministry of 
Jesus Christ. A fuller understanding of the missio Dei is to see it as flowing from and 
being revealed through the self-giving nature of the Trinity. Bellini writes, ““The mission 
of God is revealed through the economic working of the Divine persons in the world. 
Christ demonstrates through his own person and work that the mission is participation in 
the Triune life of God.’’'” If the missio Dei finds its true expression in the life of the 
Trinity, then it follows that the very nature of the church and how it functions must 
correspond to the life and nature of the Triune God.'® However, as noted in the 
introduction, many local churches suffer from an anemic theological understanding of the 


Trinity. To understand the mission of the church more fully as it participates in the 


mission of God, an exploration of the perichoretic Trinity is necessary. 
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The Trinity and Perichoresis 

One of the most (if not the most) foundational questions of the Christian faith is: 
“Who is God?” Far too often, local churches’ answer to this question is regrettably 
separated from the reality that God is Trinity: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, three persons 
in one God. The doctrine of the Trinity is the stuff of deep mystery and, at the same time, 
one of the most important Christian theological concepts. The centrality of this doctrine is 
affirmed by many, including Augustine, who wrote: 

All those Catholic expounders of the divine Scriptures, both Old and New, whom 

I have been able to read, who have written before me concerning the Trinity, Who 

is God, have purposed to teach, according to the Scriptures, this doctrine, that the 

Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit intimate a divine unity of one and the 

same substance in an indivisible equality.!” 

Despite its importance, the mystery surrounding this doctrine has caused it to be 
neglected as the pattern for ecclesial structure and mission. The church must reclaim the 
centrality of Trinitarian mission. Tennent affirms this in writing, “The missio dei, when 
set within a more explicitly Trinitarian understanding, has profound implications for the 
transmission, reception, and assimilation of the Christian gospel into the lives of people, 
societies, and nations.”° 

God is one but also three. Tallon writes quite simply that “God is three persons 
who have existed for all eternity, are equally powerful, wise, and good, and who have 


always depended on each other.””! The eternal Father, Son, and Holy Spirit exist as one 


God in perfect harmony. Most analogies used to illustrate how God can be one and yet 
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three break down at some point, again pointing to the mystery of God. However, a 
helpful analogy that many have found particularly helpful is that of a harmonic chord. In 
music, three distinct notes make up a harmonic chord. If one note is taken away, there is 
no chord. Three things (the notes) make up one thing (the chord). This is a simple 
analogy for the Trinity: “There is one God (like the one chord) with three persons (like 
the three notes) all existing in perfect harmony forever.””” This analogy is supported by 
early church teaching as well when considering the Scutum Fidei (Shield of Faith), 


sometimes called the Shield of the Trinity, shown in figure 8. 


Figure 8. The Scutum Fidei 

The Scutum Fidei is first found in the twelfth century as a tool developed by early 
church teachers to illustrate to a largely illiterate society this fundamental Christian 
doctrine of the undivided and immortal nature of the Triune God.”3 The shield essentially 
demonstrates the same lesson taught by the harmonic chord. Each person of the Trinity is 


unique from one another, but together they form the one Godhead. Seamands writes, 
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“One person of the Trinity is “not the tool or extension of another.’ Though never 
separate from one another, the Trinitarian persons are nevertheless distinct from one 
another.”*4 Moltmann further expounds this point: 
Ever since Tertullian, the Christian Trinity has always been depicted as belonging 
within the general concept of the divine substance: una substantia - tres personae. 
The one, indivisible, homogeneous, divine substance is constituted as three 
individual, divine persons. Consequently the converse also applies: the three 
persons are certainly different from one another, but they are one in their common 
divine substance.”° 
Here, Moltmann demonstrates that, even in the Trinity’s distinctiveness, there is also 
incredible unity and co-operation. Whitworth writes that the persons of the Trinity “are 
related in such a way that the work of one is the work of all.”?° This co-operation is 
illustrated in the first post-resurrection appearance of Jesus to his disciples found in Jn 
20:21-22. There, Jesus says, “As the Father has sent me, so I send you.” He breathes on 
them and says, “Receive the Holy Spirit.” In this text, it is recognized that the Son has 
been sent by the Father in the power of the Holy Spirit, and that same Godhead is sending 
the disciples into mission. The text asserts that, in the unity of the Trinity, “God becomes 
not only the sender but simultaneously the One who is sent.”?” 
Part of the mystery of the Trinity is how unity and diversity can be so inextricably linked 
together. Seamands suggests that this linking is not so much that the persons of the 


Trinity exist alongside one another but rather that they are intimately interwoven: 


Each person of the Trinity identifies with the others. Each One transposes Himself 
into the others without confusing His own personality with the others. Through 
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love, diversity and unity are so inextricably interwoven that the Father, Son, and 


Spirit do not exist as persons alongside each other as much as they exist in and 

through each other...In the Trinity, intimacy is complete!?* 

Emphasizing either unity over diversity or diversity over unity are both 
problematic approaches. Emphasizing only unity suggests that the Trinity simply 
represents three aspects, modes, or characteristics of God and not necessarily three 
distinct persons existing in and through one another comprising the one Godhead, a 
theological error known as modalism. Emphasizing diversity over unity understates the 
fact that the three persons exist as one God and lends itself to what is known as tritheism. 

In the Trinity, there is an equilibrium to unity and diversity. Boff argues that this 
balance is inherent to the life of the Trinity by its nature. He writes “In our experience of 
the Mystery there is indeed diversity and at the same time unity in this diversity, through 
the communion of the different Persons by which each is in the others, with the others, 
through the others, and for the others...the fact that God is triune means unity in 
diversity.’ In order to illustrate the balance of unity and diversity, the early church 
eventually landed on a term from the Greek language, perichoresis, to describe both 
oneness and distinctiveness. Moltmann writes: 

This perichoretic form of unity is the only conceivable trinitarian concept of the 

unity of the triune God, because it combines threeness and oneness in such a way 

that they cannot be reduced to each other, so that both the danger of modalism and 


the danger of “trithesim’ are excluded...Perichoresis does not merely link others 
of the same kind; it links others of different kinds too.*” 


8 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 59. 


2° Leonardo Boff, Trinity and Society, trans. Paul Burns (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1988), 3. 


3° Jiirgen Moltmann, Experiences in Theology: Ways and Forms of Christian Theology 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2000), 322-323. 
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Perichoresis references a divine dance within the Trinity where the partners exist 
in complete unity and subjugation without coalescing. This expresses several important 
concepts, such as “reciprocity, interchange, giving to and receiving from one another, 
being drawn to one another and contained in the other, interpenetrating one another by 
drawing life from and pouring life into one another as a fellowship of love.’*! While not 
using the word perichoresis, St. Augustine nonetheless conveys the concept, writing: 
“And this trinity is not confounded together by any commingling: although they are each 
severally in themselves and mutually all in all, or each severally in each two, or each two 
in each. There all are in all.”*? The result of perichoresis is that the individual distinctions 
among the persons of the Trinity are maintained, but so is their unity. Very simply, 
“Perichoresis is a term that communicates the interrelationship and interconnectedness of 
the persons of the Trinity. Father, Son, and Spirit are for, of, with, and in each other while 
distinct from each other.”** 

A visual that offers a compelling representation of perichoresis is found in a 
fifteenth-century icon by Andrei Rublev (figure 9). Both Moltmann and Seamands 
(referenced heavily in this chapter) draw many beautiful images from the icon as a means 
of conveying perichoresis.*4 In the image, it is impossible at first glance to distinguish the 


three figures from one another, as their faces and clothing are nearly identical. Their 


3! Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 142. 
>? Augustine, On the Trinity, 322. 
33 Collins, From the Steeple to the Street, 56. 


34 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 13-14. 
Moltmann, Experiences, 305. 
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oneness is also demonstrated by the way their heads are tilted toward one another and 


how they all hold scepters signifying equal divine authority. 


Figure 9, Rabies Ve 
None are speaking, but those who study the icon get the sense that an intimate 
conversation is nevertheless occurring. Their gathering seems to center on the lamb in the 
chalice in the middle of the table. Here is where the distinctiveness of the three begins to 
emerge. The center person, pointing directly at the chalice, is now recognized as the Son, 
announcing his own identity as the Lamb of God. The hand of the Father, the person on 
the left, is raised in a sort of blessing over the lamb, signifying His sending of the Son. 
Finally, the figure on the right, the Holy Spirit, is pointing to a small opening in the table 
that symbolizes the world. Thus, the Son is sent into the world by the Father, in the power 
of the Spirit. The icon, in a deep and profound way, illustrates the divine dance of 
perichoresis, undividable unity, and interpenetration without any commingling or loss of 
identity—one in three, three in one. Their union and loving relationship is so strong that 


the three individuals really are one. 
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In the above icon and the concept of perichoresis in general, we find a beautiful 
communion where each person retains their uniqueness, but their unique identity is 
established in unified and mutual submission to the others. Seamands writes, “Each finds 
his personhood by being subject to the others and allowing his identity to be established 
by the others.”*> Augustine summarizes, “Therefore these three things are marvelously 
inseparable from each other, and yet each of them is severally a substance, and all 
together are one substance or essence, whilst they are mutually predicated relatively.”*° 
There is no sense that, in that establishment of identity, the other persons force 
themselves upon one another. Rather, in their uniqueness and oneness formed by the 
overflow of their face-to-face love, they trust and delight in the “otherness” of each.*” 
Said another way, “In the Trinity, otherness and relation go together. Personal identity is 
constituted in a network of relationships, so that there is uniqueness without 
individualism.”** Though they each have their distinct personhood and function, their 
unity means that they always work together, mutually yielding and submitting to one 
another even as one moves to the forefront: 

In whatever the Godhead undertakes to do, the three members of the Trinity 

function together--never independently of each other. The Father is at the 

forefront of the work of creation, but both the Word and the Spirit are present and 
involved with the Father in creation. The Son is at the forefront of the work of 


redemption, but both the Father and the Spirit are present and involved with the 
Son in redemption. The Spirit is at the forefront of the work of sanctification, but 


35 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 80. 
© Augustine, On the Trinity, 323. 
37 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 118. 


38 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 120. 
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both the Father and the Son are present and involved in the work of 
sanctification.*? 


Plainly, in perichoresis, we find all three persons of the Trinity functioning 
together in complete unity, even as each individually takes the initiative and leads in 
fulfilling different parts of God’s mission. In the symbiotic relationship of love that exists 
within the divine dance of the Trinity, each person is celebrated and affirmed by the 
others. The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit find their truest personhood and uniqueness in 


loving, cooperative relationship with one another. 


The Church’s Invitation to Perichoresis 

What practical application does this have for the local church and the blended 
ecology of church, specifically? Through the active power of the Holy Spirit, the church 
is invited into the perichoretic dynamism of the Trinity. If the missio Dei is rightly 
centered on Trinitarian theology, one cannot help but see the pattern that is offered for the 
church. Whitworth writes, “The church does not own a mission in and of itself, as it is a 
consequence of the missio Dei, called to participate in the life of the Trinity and in the 
world...the Trinity becomes the lens from whence all other participation in the missio 
Dei is to be understood and expressed.’’*? Seamands argues that the perichoretic 
relationship of the Triune God should be the model for human relationships as well as the 
church.*! Mercy Amba Oduyoye further expounds on this point, suggesting that the 


Trinity is a model for embracing a diversity of gifts not just within the Christian 


3° Gilbert G. Bilezikian, Community 101: Reclaiming the Church as Community of Oneness 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1997), 18. 


40 Whitworth, Missio Dei and the Means of Grace, 71-72. 


41 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 38. 
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community, but in all humanity. She writes “An examination of what the early church 
was trying to say of the doctrine of the Trinity may yield models for building the human 
community—not on a hierarchy of beings but on the diversity of gifts that operate in an 
integrative manner.“ 

As the church participates in the mission of God and attempts to pattern itself 
after the Trinity, it finds the impulse to move from an attractional strategy alone to the 
blend of attractional and missional. This blend forms a communion that embraces the 
“both/and.” Moynagh writes: 

The church is communion because it participates in God’s communal character. 

‘The perfect communication and self-giving that is God’s very self is the church’s 

deepest reality.” Equally, like the Trinity the church is missionary in its essential 

nature. Deriving its identity from the mission of the Son and the Spirit, the church 
as communion-in-mission takes its being from the divine communion-in-mission. 

The implication is that where possible the church will undertake mission in 

community. 

This undertaking of mission reveals a new image of the structure, role, and 
function of the church. The local church need not exist just in one mode and one 
geographic location. Rather, by entering the blended ecology of church where attractional 
and missional exist together in symbiosis, the church actually begins to reflect the 
Trinity. Perichoresis becomes the pattern and goal of the church. As was argued in the 
biblical foundations chapter, the temple, synagogue, and tent (home) all become equally 


important. Inherited churches need not feel threatened or supplanted by contextual- 


missional forms of church like fresh expressions. Rather, they can begin to embrace these 


*” Mercy A. Oduyoye, Hearing and Knowing Theol. Reflections on Christianity in Africa 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1986), 137. 


43 Moynagh, Church in Life, 182. 
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new forms of church as representing another way of fulfilling God’s plan of redemption 


in the world, sibling expressions in the Body of Christ. 

In the blended ecology of church, the church participates in God’s mission in an 
exciting way that allows the different forms of church to retain their uniqueness and 
specific contextual arenas while interpenetrating and resourcing one another. Collins 


writes: 


Fresh expressions of church, then, take their place in the wonderful saga of church 
history as new forms of the body of Christ in the world. Furthermore, the planting 
of a fresh expression of church is the planting of a potential witness to the Trinity. 
Both the genuine fellowship of believers in a local church, and the relationship of 
inherited and new forms of church, reflect (at our best, if in small ways) the 
beautiful, Triune nature of God.** 


Together, various forms of church can exist together as part of the one church. All forms 
that exhibit the mature markings of church can rightly be called church, reflecting the 
Trinity, working together in unity while maintaining their individuality. Figure 10 


conceptualizes how the blended ecology mirrors the Trinity. 


INHERITED- Is Not DINNER 


ATTRACTIONAL 
CHURCH CHURCH 


CONTEXTUAL- 
MISSIONAL 
CHURCH 


Figure 10. The Shield of the Blended Ecology. 


“4 Collins, Steeple to Street, 60. 
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Inherited and contextual forms do not need to lose their place or individuality but, 
rather, exist alongside one another as equal representative forms of church. In the 
example of figure 10, forms such as inherited church (attractional) exist alongside 
missional forms, such as dinner church and other contextual forms. They intersect with 
one another in various ways, but they also retain their place as tools in God’s hands for 


accomplishing His mission of redemption in the world. 


Conclusion 

A recentering of the missio Dei in the perichoretic relationship of the Trinity 
provides a theological foundation for the blended ecology of church. Local churches 
would do well to remember that the missio Dei is not the property or invention of the 
church. Rather, the church exists as a result of the redemptive mission of our Trinitarian 
God. In Missio Dei: A Wesleyan Understanding, a helpful summary is found: 

The mission is not ours. It is the mission of God the Holy Trinity--the Father 

sending the Son, then the Father and the Son sending the Spirit. But the returning 

movement, the ecclesia, the gathering of the people of God, is similarly 

Trinitarian, for by the one Spirit we are united to the one Son, and in the one Son 

we offer ourselves in praise and worship to the ‘one God and Father of all, who is 

above all and through all and in all’ (Eph. 4:6). Mission is not then an end in 

itself. The purpose of mission is the gathering of all, unititing in the one, holy, 

catholic, and apostolic church to the glory of our Trinitarian God.*° 

To embrace the mission of our God is to pattern the church after the divine dance 
that exists among the persons of the Trinity. The church is to be a reflection (however 


imperfect) of the Trinitarian life. Seamands writes, “Our diversity in unity mirrors the 


diversity in unity of the Trinity. Equality, intimacy, submission and deference ought to 


45 Schwanz and Coleson, Missio Dei: A Wesleyan Understanding, 84. 
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characterize relationships in the Christian community.”“° If that should be the way 
relationships function within the body of believers, then it should certainly be the way 
different forms of church relate to one another. 

We need not agree on just one way or mode of being church. Instead, we should 
embrace multiple models as a way of taking the church to the world as a participation in 
God’s mission. Kim writes, in aspiration, of differing contextual forms of church: “These 
differing local contexts of the church means we are unlikely to agree globally on one way 
of being church, although we may come to recognize a number of different models as 
legitimate expressions of church.”*’ These models together usher the church into a 
blessed participation in the Trinitarian circle that inspires the church to continue finding 
new modes to be church in theologically and doctrinally faithful yet diverse ways, to the 
end that the Kingdom of God may come upon the earth and give glory to our great God: 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


46 Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God, 39. 


47 Kirsteen Kim, “Mission Theology of the Church,” International Review of Mission 99, no. 1 
(2010): pp. 39-55, https://doi.org/10.1111/j.1758-6631.2010.00035.x, 41. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Many churches will not even consider strategies like fresh expressions because 
they fear that their existing ministry’s core might be diminished or laid aside altogether. 
For years, some churches have doubled down on their attractional-only model that has 
yielded fewer and fewer results, shrugging their shoulders in the face of decades-long 
decline and saying things like, “Our doors are open when people decide they want to 
come to church.” The simple truth, however, is that even the very core of the attractional 
ministry model is no longer compelling enough to attract many people to church. This 
truth is illustrated in detail in the synergy chapter when examining the ministry context. 
The United Methodist Church has seen a decrease in membership of over 37% since 
1968, the Illinois Great Rivers Conference has seen a decrease in worship attendance of 
nearly 42% since its inception in 1996', and the Illinois River District has seen a decrease 
in worship participation of over 25% since 2009.” 

This fault line in the inherited church ministry model was glaringly exposed at the 
advent of the COVID-19 pandemic. Faithful members struggled to adapt to an online- 


only worship experience, and many who were on the periphery of the church stopped 


‘Tn 2019, almost 68% of IGRC churches reported zero new members by profession of faith. 


? For a detailed analysis, see chapter one. 
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engaging at all. In short, the attractional-only model often provided little in the way of a 
discipleship plan for the other six days of the week in many churches. The pandemic may 
have accelerated a decades-long trend of decline, as Gallup reported in March 2021 that 
religious community engagement had fallen below 50% for the first time since tracking 
began in 1937 when engagement was around 70%.° Interestingly, the number of people 
belonging to a Christian church, synagogue, or mosque remained steady at around that 
70% foundation until around 2000, when a steady decline began. Figure 11 illustrates the 
steep decline that began around that time and the subsequent fall below the majority 


(47%) in 2020. 


Church Membership Among U.S. Adults Now Below 50% 


Do you happen to be a member of a church, synagogue or mosque? 


— % Yes, member 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 2010 2015 2020 


Based on annual aggregated data. usually based on two surveys 


GALLUP 


Figure 11. U.S. Adult Church Membership, Gallup.* 


Given this striking data, it is clear that the church cannot afford to lose further 
ground by continuing “business-as-usual.” There is a place for attractional ministry, but 
that core must be renewed and strengthened. It is also necessary to reach new people 


through missional and contextual ministries that meet people in the various third places 


3 Jeffrey M. Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls below Majority for First Time,” Gallup.com 
(Gallup, March 29, 2021), https://news.gallup.com/poll/341963/church-membership-falls-below-majority- 
first-time.aspx. 
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where they gather.> It has been the foundational assertion of these chapters that 
contextual ministries do not have to happen at the expense of traditional approaches. The 
blended ecology offers a thoughtful embrace of the temple, synagogue, and tent in a way 
that is life-giving and symbiotic to each part. 

This blended diversification is well-supported in the business world through 
concepts such as business diversification, business innovation, and, most recently, the 
concept of “dual transformation.” While the church should always be careful to prioritize 
mission and not treat ministry as a business, there is much that can be gleaned from 
business disciplines. In this chapter, we will explore how the business world has learned 
to thoughtfully engage a “both/and” approach, strengthening its core while 
simultaneously reaching into new territory. This exploration will include case studies 
from several successful examples, such as Starbucks, Netflix, and Amazon. Also to be 
considered is a thorough engagement with the 2017 book Dual Transformation by Scott 
Anthony, Clark Gilbert, and Mark Johnston. This groundbreaking work introduces a 
mixed economy approach to businesses as they seek to reposition and revitalize their core 
business while simultaneously and strategically creating new growth engines.° Along the 
way, we will take concepts from these transformations and apply them to church renewal 


through the blended ecology. 


5 For an in-depth exploration of third places, see Ray Oldenburg, The Great Good Place: Cafes, 
Coffee Shops, Bookstores, Bars, Hair Salons, and Other Hangouts at the Heart of a Community (New 
York, NY: Marlowe and Company, 1999). 


® Scott D. Anthony, Clark G. Gilbert, and Mark W. Johnson, Dual Transformation: How to 
Reposition Today's Business and Create the Future (Boston, MA: Harvard Business Review Press, 2017), 
12. 
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The Genius of the “And” and Dual Transformation 


The Tyranny of the “Or” versus the Genius of the “And” 

One of the most significant tensions observed in moving inherited churches 
toward an embrace of the blended ecology is the idea that the two approaches 
(attractional and missional ministries) cannot exist in homeostasis. In 2002, James 
Collins and Jerry Porras cried foul on this self-limiting belief in the business world in 
their book Built to Last. They wrote that visionary companies: 

Do not oppress themselves with what we call the ‘Tyranny of the OR’—the 

rational view that cannot easily accept paradox, that cannot live with two 

seemingly contradictory forces or ideas at the same time. The ‘Tyranny of the 

OR’ pushes people to believe that things must be either A OR B, but not both.’ 
Instead, they contend that businesses should embrace the “genius of the and.” This is the 
idea that companies can embrace the future while also retraining a strong commitment to 
their core ideology. They write that an embrace of the genius of the and is “the ability to 
embrace both extremes of a number of dimensions at the same time. Instead of choosing 
between A OR B, they figure out a way to have both A AND B.” Having “both/and” is 
not haphazard, where a company solidly has “A” but just dabbles in “B.” On the contrary, 
Both A and B should be given full attention and done with excellence. Collins and Porras 
write: 

A visionary company doesn’t simply balance between a tightly held core ideology 

and stimulating vigorous change and movement; it does both to an extreme. In 

short, a highly visionary company doesn’t want to blend yin and yang into a gray, 


indistinguishable circle that is neither highly yin nor highly yang; it aims to be 
distinctly yin and distinctly yang—both at the same time, all the time.® 


T James C. Collins and Jerry I. Porras, Built to Last: Successful Habits of Visionary Companies 
(New York, NY: Harper Business, 2002), 43. 


8 Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 44-45. 
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The immediate application for businesses and churches alike is that an embrace of 
a “both/and” posture means that there must be a willingness to embrace change. 
However, many churches are fearful that the type of change required for renewal in the 
blended ecology would mean changing their core identity or beliefs. This struggle is seen 
in the business world as well. Collins and Porras write, ““A company can have the 
world’s most deeply cherished and meaningful core ideology, but if it just sits still or 
refuses to change, the world will pass it by.”? The genius that comes from embracing the 
“and” is that a church does not have to change its core beliefs or theology, but its 
strategies should always be open to refocusing and change. Thomas Watson writes, “If an 
organization is to meet the challenges of a changing world, it must be prepared to change 
everything about itself except [its basic] beliefs as it moves through corporate life... The 
only sacred cow in an organization should be its basic philosophy of doing business.”!° 
The core beliefs and identity do not need to change, but the strategies for carrying out 
that core identity must shift for greater effectiveness. 

Many churches have traditionally lagged behind in this type of thinking, opting 
instead for a “never change” mindset. In this sense, churches could learn from business 
practices, which demonstrate that a business must continually adapt or risk death. 
Businessman, television personality, entrepreneur, and consultant Jon Taffer writes, 
“Most businesses have to continually adapt to entice new customers and prevent regulars 


from losing interest and moving on.”!! Again, this does not mean losing the core identity 


° Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 81. 


'0 Thomas J. Watson, Jr., A Business and Its Beliefs, Quoted in Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 
81. 
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but instead requires a thoughtful re-evaluation of what strategies and capabilities will 
most effectively enable a business to build on the core. Taffer continues: 

This rarely entails reinventing the wheel or scrapping everything and starting 

over. It does mean honestly assessing your strengths and asking: How can I use 

what I know to keep my business relevant? How can I update what I offer? What 
can I give to customers that will make them sit up and take notice again?!” 
For churches fearful of losing their identity, neither the gospel nor the mission should 
change. Instead, the means of carrying out the gospel and mission (i.e., the strategy) must 
be continually evaluated and refined to reach a changing world. Churches can retain and 
even strengthen their core while simultaneously refining strategies to advance the cause 
of Christ. 

As an example in business, McDonald’s has carefully protected its core while 
constantly welcoming innovation. The late Fred Turner, former McDonald’s CEO, said, 
“We were continuously looking for a better way to do things, and then a revised better 
way to do things, and then a revised, revised better way.”!? McDonald’s has retained their 
core identity of low-cost, fast food while also demonstrating a commitment to growth and 
innovation. The staple menu of cheeseburgers, fries, and milkshakes has been joined in 
recent years by McCafé and other new items such as various chicken sandwiches. 


McDonald’s has continually shown that they are willing to try new strategies while 


retaining what is popular. 


"2 Taffer, Raise the Bar, 160. 
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In addition, Jon Taffer uses STK, a steak house chain with fifteen US and nine 
international locations, as an example of protecting the core identity while simultaneously 
pushing the strategic envelope in reaching new customers: 

There is a DJ in the middle of the restaurant and he plays loud, hip, fast-paced 

music. It’s got to be the highest-energy steakhouse in the world. Other steak 

houses tend to play soft background music. STK probably has the youngest and 
most female demographic of any steak house in the country. The restaurant 
managed to break down the barriers of the steak house as an tiber-masculine 
clubhouse...It also houses a very trendy bar...that further challenges the stuffy 
reputation of steak houses and appeals to a young, mixed crowd. But at the end of 
the day, the restaurant still sells steak.'* 

In the ministry context, the strategies, locations, and models of churches may vary, but at 

the end of the day, it is still church'?. 

Further, in Built to Last, the authors write, “A visionary company carefully 
preserves and protects its core ideology, yet all the specific manifestations of its core 
ideology must be open for change and evolution.”!® The beautiful interdependence of this 
drive for “both/and’’— that is, the blended ecology of church — is that it is actually the 
core that empowers progress. The identity and strong foundation of the inherited church 
can enable the experimentation and innovation of contextual forms of church, such as 
fresh expressions. The continuity and foundation provided by the inherited church is 
necessary for the survival and growth of contextual forms of church. Similarly, the 
innovation of doing church in a new way protects and renews the core of the inherited 


church. In support of this from the business world, “The core ideology enables progress 


by providing a base of continuity around which a visionary company can evolve, 


4 Taffer, Raise the Bar, 160. Italics added by author. 
'S Ttalics added for emphasis. 
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experiment, and change. By being clear about what is core (and therefore relatively 
fixed), a company can more easily seek variation and movement in all that is not core.”!” 
A great example of carefully protecting the core ideology while also venturing 
into new territory comes from Starbucks’ venture into serving their coffee on United 
Airlines flights. Many consumers believe that airline coffee is bad, so United Airlines 
approached Starbucks about serving their coffee on flights. Starbucks worried that its 
core ideology and reputation would be damaged permanently if its coffee was served in a 
sub-par manner. In their initial partnership, Starbucks was given an immense amount of 
control to protect its brand. Twenty-two thousand flight attendants were trained as 
baristas, and a strict quality-control program was put in place. In the end, a survey 
showed that around 71% of coffee drinkers described the onboard United Airlines coffee 
experience as excellent or good.!® While the partnership between United Airlines and 
Starbucks no longer exists today, this initial venture and insistence on quality and 
protection of the core fundamentally changed Starbucks forever. Prior to the partnership 
with United, Starbucks had no international presence. Because of airline customers’ 
positive experience with Starbucks coffee, they could no longer be a small, regional 
company: 
Starbucks had changed in an extraordinary way. It could no longer see itself or be 
seen as a little regional company. It was a public company performing well on 
Wall Street; it was in partnership with some of the biggest names in corporate 
America; it was being talked about in every part of the US even though its actual 
coverage was patchy. It had also undergone another paradigm shift. In 1984, the 


first shift had meant that Starbucks offered a coffee experience, not just coffee 
beans. Now, in the middle 1990s, it had moved its products and brand outside the 


'7 Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 86. 
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four walls of its stores into different places where it could reach many more 
people without needing to increase resources massively.!? 


This ultimately led to Starbucks’ international growth. They were incredibly committed 
to protecting their core ideology and reputation even as they tried new things outside of 
their normal arena. In the same way, inherited churches can protect their core ideology 
while giving birth to missional models of church, such as fresh expressions, by insisting 
that healthy, mature attributes of church remain present. As previously explored in 
chapter 2, Moynagh and Harrold posit that any expression of church should: 

e Be recognizably Christian—part of the living tradition; 

e Be recognizably contextual; 

e Have something of the denomination’s DNA (if they are a part of a 

denomination), without being a clone.”° 

Under this model, inherited churches can protect their core while simultaneously 
investing in new forms. 

The “genius of the and” — or the blended ecology of church — allows for a 
dynamic interplay between the inherited church and new emerging forms. The following 
table (table 1) is adapted from Built to Last to illustrate the interplay between core 
ideology (i1.e., the attractional, inherited church) and the drive for progress (i.e., the 


missional, contextual forms of church) and shows the symbiosis and balance that exists in 


the blended ecology. 


'9 Simmons, The Starbucks Story, 73. 
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Dynamic Interplay Between Inherited Church and 
Contextual, Missional Forms of Church 


Inherited Church Contextual, Missional Forms of Church 
Core Ideology (Fresh Expressions, etc.) 


Drive For Progress 


Provides continuity and stability. Urges continual change (new directions, new methods, new 
strategies, and so on). 


Plants a relatively fixed stake in the ground. Impels constant movement (toward goals, improvement, and 
envisioned form, and so on). 


Limits possibilities and directions for the [church] (to those | Expands the number and variety of possibilities that the 


consistent with the content of the ideology). [church] can consider. 

Has clear content (“7his” is our core ideology and we will | Can be content-free (“Any progress is good, as it is 
not breach it). consistent with our core”). 

Installing a core ideology is, by its very nature, a Expressing the drive for progress can lead to dramatic, 
conservative act. radical and revolutionary change. 


Adapted from Built to Last, 85. 


Table 1. Dynamic Interplay Between Inherited Church and Contextual, Missional Forms of 
Church.! 


Inherited churches should not fear that they will lose their identity if they embrace 
the blended ecology. In reality, through a striking symbiosis, the blended ecology allows 
for an identity built on shared values and mission while existing in various modes of 
being and doing church. Collins and Porras assert: “Indeed, core ideology and the drive 
for progress exist together in a visionary company like yin and yang of Chinese dualistic 
philosophy; each element enables, complements, and reinforces the other.”’? Rejecting 
the “tyranny of the or” in favor of the “genius of the and” is a helpful and fresh reminder 
that churches can and should do both: strong attractional modes of ministry through the 
inherited church and strategically planted missional forms of church such as fresh 
expressions. The church is in too precarious of a position to do nothing. The blended 


ecology is a bold venture of both church renewal and planting new forms of church. 


21 Adapted from Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 85. 


2 Collins and Porras, Built to Last, 85. 
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Dual Transformation 


Another business concept that addresses both renewal and growth is called “dual 
transformation.” This strategy is most clearly laid out in Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson’s 
book Dual Transformation. The simple premise is that it is possible and advisable to 
embrace the “and” by repositioning and revitalizing the core business while 
simultaneously creating new strategic growth. Illustrated in figure 12, the authors 
summarize dual transformation as: 

A = transformation A. Reposition today’s business to maximize its resilience. 

B = transformation B. Create a separate new growth engine. 


C = the capabilities link. Fight unfairly by taking advantage of difficult-to- 
replicate-assets without succumbing to the sucking sound of the core.”* 


Dual transformation 


Transformation A ob Capabilities link op Transformation B 
Reinvent today Flip the dilemma Create tomorrow 


DUAL TRANSFORMATION 
Figure 12. Dual Transformation.** 


If embracing the “genius of the or’ is the “why” of the blended ecology, dual 
transformation is the “how.” Transformation A involves finding a new way to solve an 
old problem. For the purpose of this work, Transformation A is the renewal of the 


inherited church. Transformation B involves solving a new (but related) problem in a new 


3 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 12. 


4 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 16. 
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(but related) way.”° The capabilities link (c) involves finding ways that A and B can be 


linked together to share, reinforce, and grow. The capabilities link can be tricky because a 
balance is needed to find the right amount of diversity while retaining individuality: 
The challenge of the capabilities link is that it requires striking a careful balance. 
If you link A and B too tightly, the gravitational pull of today’s business means 
you end up replicating today versus creating tomorrow. If you keep A and B too 
separate, you create an undernourished orphan that lacks the ability to survive in a 
tough world.”° 
A more dynamic illustration of dual transformation is found in figure 13. Here we see 
that transformation A involves a horizontal movement of the core from a current reality 


to a different one that involves a revitalization of the “how.” Transformation B, however, 


involves an upward move to a different reality based on changing the “how” and “what.” 


Different Adjacency 
Transformation B 
WHAT 
WE DO 
Current Core Transformation A 
Current Different 


HOW WE DO IT 


Figure 13. J/lustration of Dual Transformation.”’ 


25 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 22. 
6 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 75. 


27 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 22. 
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To imagine this concept for the church, transformation A is a revitalization of the 
inherited church. “What we do” does not necessarily change, but “how we do it” must 
constantly be reformed and refined. This “reforming” was a particular emphasis of John 
Wesley, who believed that the church stood in continual need of reform. He saw the 
raising up of the Methodist as a missional movement, “Not to form any new sect; but to 
reform the nation, particularly the Church, and to spread scriptural holiness over the 
land.”?® Neither the Gospel nor the mission of the church changes, yet the way we should 
accomplish that mission of sharing the Gospel must change. 

An example of transformation A in business can be found when examining 
Netflix. Netflix began as a DVD-rental company that functioned in the same way as 
traditional rental stores with one important caveat: Netflix movies were delivered by 
mail. Aside from waiting for DVDs to arrive in the mail, the model was much like its 
major competitor, Blockbuster. Customers rented movies for a certain amount of time 
and were charged late fees for keeping them too long. In 1999, one year into its existence, 
Netflix began its first transformation A — “one that ultimately led to the demise of 
Blockbuster and other video rental stores.””? Instead of renting one DVD at a time, 
customers now paid a monthly fee that allowed unlimited rentals with no late fees with 
the only limit being how many DVDs could be borrowed at once. Netflix was not done, 
though. In 2008, Netflix began supplementing its DVD mail service with online 


streaming. The “what” did not change, offering movie and television content to 


8 John Wesley, The Methodist Societies: The Minutes of Conference, ed. Henry D. Rack 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2011), 10:845. Italics added for emphasis. 


29 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 33. Interestingly, Blockbuster passed on 
the opportunity to purchase Netflix back in 2000. 
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subscribers, but with the advent of a streaming library, the “how” changed drastically. As 
Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson write: “By 2010 Blockbuster had filed for bankruptcy 
protection, with its assets ultimately sold to Dish Network. By 2012 streaming constituted 
the majority of Netflix’s revenues, and, only two years later, streaming revenues 
exceeded mail-based revenues by more than five times.”*° 

Next, Netflix began to venture into transformation B when it began to not just 
make third-party content available on its streaming platform, but it began to create its 
own content. Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson write: “By 2015, the company had 
fundamentally transformed its business from sending people other people’s content via 
the mail to web-delivering a rich mix of original and third-party content.’”*! 

As Netflix demonstrates, transformation A happens best with a ruthless 
commitment to only doing what can be done with excellence. So many churches try to 
engage in all the strategies and are overloaded with ineffective and mediocre programs. A 
good starting place for transformation A — that is, doing the same things differently — 
might be to eliminate some of the strategies currently underway so that there can be 
greater effectiveness at the core. In business, Steve Jobs recognized this need 
immediately during his second stint as CEO of Apple. Apple tried to do too much and 
was becoming increasingly uncompetitive in its field. Jobs immediately scaled-down 


Apple’s production: 


He shrunk Apple to a scale and scope suitable to the reality of its being a niche 
producer in the highly competitive personal computer business. He cut Apple 


3° Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 34. 


3! Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 35. 
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back to a core that could survive...It would be two years before he would take 
that leap again the iPod and then online music. And, after that, the iPhone.°? 


In terms of ministry, churches would do well to ruthlessly eliminate anything that 
is not bearing effective fruit for the Kingdom. Once that core is narrowed, then 
reinvestment can happen. That core revitalization will eventually lay a stronger 
foundation for attempting transformation B. 

It is repeatedly stressed in dual transformation theory that transformation B only 
happens through a bold process of trial and error. Not everything will work or be 
effective, but neither will staying put. For example, Starbucks has built a strong 
corporation built around turning their coffee shops into “‘a fully experiential adult 
playground that tickled and stroked every one of the customers’ senses while they were in 
the café, making them want to stick around all day.”*3 As such, Starbucks has enhanced 
its brand and customer experience through trial-and-error adjustments. It has also 
ventured into some transformation B endeavors—some successful, others not. For 
example, in the mid-1990s, Starbucks attempted a joint venture with PepsiCo called 
Mazagran, a cold hybrid of coffee and soda. Mazagran could best be categorized as a 
miserable flop, discontinued about a year after its introduction. Howard Schultz, a former 
CEO of Starbucks, writes of this early collaboration venture into a new market as an 
attempt to move the Starbucks brand outside the walls of its stores: 


This was before the company sold whole and ground coffee in grocery aisles and 
prior to iced coffee’s popularity. I was proud of our courage to create a new 


3? Richard P. Rumelt, Good Strategy, Bad Strategy: The Difference and Why It Matters (London, 
UK: Profile Books, 2017), 18-19. 


33 Joseph A. Michelli, "Leading the Starbucks Way: 5 Principles for Connecting with Your 
Customers, Your Products and Your People" (New York, NY: McGraw Hill, 2014), 48. 
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beverage category, and its failure to win over consumers, while intensely 
disappointing, did not sour my taste for creating.** 


It is good that the failure of the Mazagran transformation B did not stop Starbucks 
from trying again. While Mazagran failed, it actually helped create the base method for 
bottled Frappuccino. Frappuccino is a wildly popular beverage in Starbucks stores, and 
the Mazagran failure eventually led to bottling Frappuccino in a way that could be sold 
outside of Starbucks. It was still a joint venture with PepsiCo, but this time the product 
took the market by storm: 

Frappuccino went on sale in west coast supermarkets in 1996 without any test 

marketing. In fact, the partnership wildly underestimated the appeal of 

Frappuccino. It sold so well that they had to withdraw marketing support and then 

halt production until manufacturing capacity could be increased to meet the level 

of demand. Starbucks made its then largest investment in a new bottling plant. In 

summer 1997, Frappuccinos were launched into supermarkets nationwide.*> 
Today, bottled Starbucks beverages are an over $2.4 billion industry and experienced an 
11% increase in 2020.*° The point is that sometimes a colossal failure can lead to an even 
more colossal success. 

Amazon is another example of dual transformation in action. It continually 
improves its original business of selling goods in an online marketplace (transformation 


A) while venturing into new territories (transformation B). For instance, it has ventured 


into new territory with its own products, like the Kindle, while improving its online 


34 Howard Schultz and Joanne Gordon, Onward: How Starbucks Fought for Its Life without 
Losing Its Soul (New York, NY: Rodale, 2011), 322. 


35 Simmons, The Starbucks Story, 72-73. 


36 “Revamp Your Daily Coffee Ritual with New Starbucks Cold and Crafted and More,” 
Starbucks, March 10, 2021, https://stories.starbucks.com/stories/202 1/revamp-your-daily-coffee-ritual- 
with-new-starbucks-cold-and-crafted-and-more/. 
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platform.*’ Again, however, not everything attempted in transformation B will work. A 
notable transformation B failure for Amazon is “The Fire Phone,” a smartphone 
introduced in July 2014. The Fire Phone could not compete with others that had already 
saturated the market, even when Amazon attempted to sell the phone for ninety-nine 
cents. By September 2015, the phone was no longer available, and Amazon took a $170 
million loss on the venture.*® 

The failure of The Fire Phone has not stopped Amazon from engaging in 
transformation B. Probably the strongest example of Amazon’s success in transformation 
B is the creation of AWS (Amazon Web Services), which has now become the leading 
provider of cloud computing services. Dual Transformation notes: 

AWS is a clear example of transformation B in action. It solves a fundamentally 

different problem from the one addressed by Amazon’s core business. It features 

a fundamentally different business model...If Amazon had defined itself by the 

products it sold, it never would have expanded to cloud services, digital 

publishing, and streaming content.°? 
Jeff Bezos has summarized that the key to Amazon’s success has been “to have a 
relentless focus on the customer and to balance innovation efforts between improving 
today and creating tomorrow.” 

For churches, transformation B is a commitment to reaching new people in new 


places through contextual and missional modes of church like fresh expressions. The core 


can be retained (and even renewed and revitalized) while simultaneously maximizing the 


37 Brad Stone, The Everything Store Jeff Bezos and the Age of Amazon (New York, NY: Back Bay 
Books/Little, Brown and Company, 2013), 238. 


38 Rebecca Borison, “Here Are 10 of Amazon's Biggest Failures,” TheStreet (TheStreet, 
November 13, 2015), https://(www.thestreet.com/investing/stocks/here-are-10-of-amazon-s-biggest-failures- 


13364106. 


3° Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 54. 
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church’s reach into all the spaces where people gather: temples, synagogues, and tents. 
Again, this can be done while retaining and even engraining the core identity of the 
church in the new mode. Executing a dual transformation in the blended ecology 
repositions the entire church for the future instead of cowering in fear in the face of 
change. Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson write: “Companies that successfully execute dual 
transformations own the future instead of being disrupted by it.’”4? So much about the 
way the church functions has been disrupted by changing culture and the pandemic, and 
dual transformation in the blended ecology provides a thoughtful, biblically- and 


theologically-faithful way forward into the future. 


Conclusion 

The church is not a business, but it has business to do in this world. While there 
are many differences between business in the secular world and the business of the 
church, there is wisdom to be gleaned from the business world, especially in the area of 
dual transformation. I am committed to the inherited church and believe it is worth 
protecting and renewing; I have a love affair of over twenty years with programmatic, 
attractional ministry. At the same time, I recognize that the culture has fundamentally 
changed, especially in the face of COVID-19. In that reality, business-as-usual simply 
will not do. 

What is needed is an absolute commitment to revitalizing and renewing the 
inherited church while simultaneously planting new forms of church like fresh 


expressions that reach people in every place they gather: temples, synagogues, and tents. 


40 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 24. 
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This blended ecology will enable the church to fulfill its mission of making disciples of 


Jesus Christ in more robust and effective ways. Focusing solely on revitalizing the 
inherited church falls short, as does focusing only on emerging forms of church like fresh 
expressions while ignoring the inherited church. In dual transformation language, a 
commitment to both is needed: “Even though the wall you built to bolster your core 
business will increase your resilience, transformation B creates the wind turbine to power 
the next wave of growth.”*! 

In the same way that the inherited church enables and gives life to new forms, the 
new forms keep the inherited church fresh and growing in relevant ways: “The drive for 
progress enables the core ideology, for without continual change and forward movement, 
the company—the carrier of the core—will fall behind in an ever-changing world and 
cease to be strong, or perhaps even to exist.’ If the goal is to reach a new generation and 
as many people as possible, then it is time to adopt the “both/and” approach of the 
blended ecology. This is occurring in my own local church, as the core is revitalized 
through increased worship attendance, a refined leadership structure, and streamlined 
discipleship pathways. At the same time, new (but related) issues are being solved to 
reach people that attractional ministry is missing through ministries such as The Table, a 
multi-generational dinner church that is providing a worship opportunity for those 
otherwise unengaged on Sunday mornings, as well as deepening the discipleship of 


seasoned members looking for an additional worship opportunity. 


41 Anthony, Gilbert, and Johnson, Dual Transformation, 47. 
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This interdisciplinary study lays a compelling foundation for inherited churches to 
consider entering the blended ecology of church. There is wisdom to be gleaned from the 
theory of dual transformation as churches contemplate revitalizing and strengthening 
their existing ministries while concurrently attempting new modes with forms like fresh 
expressions. This intelligence from the business world confirms the biblical, historical, 
and theological foundations previously explored. Attempting anything that is faithful to 
the biblical and theological foundation is preferable to doing nothing and allowing the 
church to lose further ground — recognizing that breaking new ground often involves 
trial, error, failure, and trying again. Churches can and should move toward the blended 
ecology by giving serious consideration to the dynamic interplay between A & B 
transformations, with the inherited and missional strategies existing side by side ina 
vibrant and stunning symbiosis that reaches deeply into temples, synagogues, and tents to 


the glory of God. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The previous chapters have laid a biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary foundation that undergirds this project aimed at equipping local church 
leaders to lead their churches toward the blended ecology. The foundation chapters point 
toward the necessity of the project and form the basic strategy for project 
implementation. The foundational chapters amalgamate to support the ministry project. 

The basic problem identified is that many inherited Methodist-Wesleyan churches 
face a growing crisis of decline due in part to an over-emphasis on attractional ministry 
alone. My hypothesis is that if inherited church leaders participated in an introductory set 
of workshops, they would be equipped and inspired to lead in the blended ecology, where 
contextual forms of church (such as fresh expressions) tethered to existing churches will 
produce symbiotic and systemic growth and renewal. 

The project was carried out over six weeks and was centered on a workshop titled 
“Temples, Synagogues, and Tents” to equip and inspire local church leaders around the 
“why” of the blended ecology of church. Clergy and laity representing six local churches 
participated in the workshops and subsequent follow-up interviews. The potential results 
of the workshop were measured by pre- and post-workshop surveys, group discussions, 


and follow-up interviews. Overall, the project proved the hypothesis, and the data to be 
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Ly. 


explored reveals that the participants are better equipped to lead inherited churches 
toward an embrace of the blended ecology. 

This project was born from the intersection of my own story and ministry journey 
and the perceived needs of my context in the Illinois Great Rivers Conference and wider 
United Methodist Church. The numerical and spiritual decline of The United Methodist 
Church is undeniable. The COVID-19 pandemic may have accelerated that decline. We 
are at a crisis point, and a new catchphrase, vision, or mission statement simply will not 
solve it. What is needed is a total reconfiguration toward a posture of both/and, 
embracing both the renewal of the inherited church while simultaneously creating new 
expressions of church. These forms exist side by side in a living ecosystem, temples, 
synagogues, and tents. All are vital to the advance of the Gospel in our time, and all can 
rightly be called church. 

In Acts 2:42-47, we find an early example of temples, synagogues, and tents as 
the believers gathered for worship both in the temple courts and their homes. This 
passage is foundational to the workshop and is used as a teaching module that introduces 
the blended ecology concept and a primer on the “mature marks of church.” 

The fact that the gatherings in the temple and house churches seemed to have the 
same purpose of fulfilling the commitment to apostolic teaching, fellowship, the breaking 
of bread, and prayers demonstrates that the blended ecology provides a grounding and 
uniformity when necessary but contextualization when appropriate. The house churches 
were distinctly contextual, but they shared a common pattern with one another and with 


the temple gathering. 
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The rise of the early Methodist movement in England forms the historical basis 
for this project. The research found in the historical foundation chapter was used to form 
a historical teaching module on reclaiming our Wesleyan roots. The movement 
beautifully illustrates not only the genius of the blended ecology (i.e., multiple forms of 
church tethered together in a symbiotic relationship) but also serves as a tale of “what not 
to do” as established churches encounter emerging forms of church, such as fresh 
expressions and contextual communities. Established Methodist churches face a growing 
crisis of decline due to a perceived tension between tradition and innovation that has led 
to an over-emphasis on attractional ministry alone. This tension is clearly seen in the 
rejection of Wesley and the Methodists by the established church. They saw a threat to 
their status and authority to the point that they could not conceive that Wesley’s one goal 
was to bring renewal to the Church that he loved so much. One must wonder what the 
outcome might have been if the Church of England had embraced, endorsed, and 
resourced the Methodists. 

Inherited churches should embrace the blended ecology as a natural part of God’s 
design for the church. In the blended ecology, contextual forms of church tethered to the 
inherited church produce symbiotic and systemic growth and renewal. The organizational 
genius of the Methodist movement was that it embraced the work of discipleship in every 
area of a person’s life, not just Sunday morning worship. As people gathered in societies, 
classes, and bands, they found the life of the church wrapped up into every area of their 
lives. 

A recentering of the missio Dei in the perichoretic relationship of the Trinity 


provides a theological foundation for the blended ecology of church and is used as a 
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teaching module to combat perceived theological illiteracy in the church around the 
concept of mission. Local churches would do well to remember that the missio Dei is not 
the property or invention of the church. Rather, the church exists as a result of redemptive 
mission of our Trinitarian God. To embrace the mission of our God is to pattern the 
church after the divine dance that exists among the persons of the Trinity. The church is 
to be a reflection (however imperfect) of the Trinitarian life. We should pattern our 
relationships with one another, our mission, and our structure after the Trinity. 

We need not agree on just one way or mode of being church. Rather, we should 
embrace multiple models as a way of taking the church to the world as a participation in 
God’s mission. These models together usher the church into a blessed participation in the 
Trinitarian circle that inspires the church to continue finding new modes to be church in 
theologically and doctrinally faithful yet diverse ways. 

The church is not a business, but it has business to do in this world. Even though 
there are many differences between business in the secular world and the business of the 
church, there is wisdom to be gleaned from the business world, especially in the area of 
dual transformation. I am committed to the inherited church and believe it is worth 
protecting and renewing; I have a love affair of over twenty years with programmatic, 
attractional ministry. At the same time, I recognize that the culture has fundamentally 
changed, especially in the face of the COVID-19 pandemic. In that reality, business-as- 
usual simply will not suffice. The concept of dual transformation is used in the workshop 
as a teaching module on how to protect and revitalize the core while simultaneously 


committing to new growth. 
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What is needed is an absolute commitment to revitalizing and renewing the 
inherited church while simultaneously planting new forms of church, such as fresh 
expressions, that reach people in every place they gather: temples, synagogues, and tents. 
This blended ecology is the way that will enable the church to fulfill its mission of 
making disciples of Jesus Christ in more robust and effective ways. Focusing solely on 
revitalizing the inherited church falls short, as does focusing just on emerging forms of 
church like fresh expressions while ignoring the inherited church. 

In the same way that the inherited church enables and gives life to new forms, the 
new forms keep the inherited church fresh and growing in relevant ways. If the goal is to 
reach a new generation and reach as many people as possible, then it is time to adopt the 
both/and approach of the blended ecology. This interdisciplinary concept lays a strong 
and compelling foundation for inherited churches to consider entering the blended 
ecology of church. There is wisdom to be gleaned from the theory of dual transformation 
as churches contemplate revitalizing and strengthening their existing ministries while 
concurrently attempting new modes with forms such as fresh expressions. Churches can 
and should move toward the blended ecology by giving serious consideration to the 
dynamic interplay between A & B transformations, core and progress, and inherited and 
missional practices existing side by side in a vibrant and stunning symbiosis that reaches 
deeply into temples, synagogues, and tents to the glory of God. 

What follows in this analysis is an in-depth explanation of the methodology, 
implementation of the project, and a summary of learning from the project, including 


possible future adaptation, study, or expansion of the project. 
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Methodology 
Project Overview 

Project data was collected utilizing a qualitative research approach to analyze 
cognitive change through the material presented in the workshop. Data was collated 
through three avenues: pre- and post-workshop questionnaires, group discussions, and 
follow-up interviews. The questionnaires allowed for a large number of questions to be 
asked in a relatively short amount of time to gauge changes in thinking before and after 
the workshop. Group discussions allowed participants to engage the material with their 
own church team as well as other teams. The follow-up interviews allowed for a more in- 
depth conversation about the participants’ response to the workshop material. 

The pre- and post-workshop questionnaires were identical before and after the 
workshop, except for an added question on the post-workshop questionnaire about key 
learnings and takeaways. The questions can be found in Appendix B. Questions were 
aimed at gauging a participant’s prior knowledge and new awareness around key project 
themes, such as: inherited and contextual/missional forms of church, basic vocabulary of 
fresh expressions and the blended ecology, elementary marks of church, and the 
fundamental historical and theological foundations. Group discussions were held after 
each teaching module to immediately engage the topic of each module. The individual 
follow-up interviews were conducted via Zoom meetings approximately two weeks after 
the conclusion of the workshops. The interviews allowed me to go deeper with 


participants to ascertain how their thinking had changed as a result of the workshop. 
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Professional associates provided insight and feedback on the foundation chapters 
and the initial project design. Context associates helped with recruitment of participating 
church teams, project design, material proofreading, and material production, and one 
context associate participated in the workshops and functioned as a teaching assistant to 
help each module go smoothly. Context associates also reviewed collected data and aided 
in data evaluation to identify key insights and help me avoid bias in my conclusions. 

I believe that the workshop modules accomplished their intended goal, that data 
collection was smooth, and that the subsequent analysis of the data will show the positive 
impact that the workshop had on the participants and how it could be expanded and 


improved in the future. 


Participants 

Church teams were recruited through posting on Illinois Great Rivers Conference 
(IGRC) social media platforms, through the suggestion of the conference Coordinator of 
Congregational Development (who now serves as a District Superintendent), and 
personal invitation. Many churches throughout the IGRC expressed interest in 
participating but were unable to participate because of the multiple weeks of travel 
required to come to the workshop site. Those churches will be given top scheduling 
priority for future presentations of the program. 

The workshop began with twenty-five total participants, six clergy, and nineteen 
laity, representing six local churches. All were what I would call inherited church leaders 
with little prior engagement with contextual or missional forms of church. By the end of 


the modules, there were only twenty participants, as five did not complete the modules. 
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This was most likely do to the seminars being held on multiple Saturdays. Thus, the pre- 
workshop questionnaires for those five have been excluded since they cannot yield a 
complete data set. The twenty participants who joined in all modules represent a total of 
337 years of involvement in the local church and an average of sixteen years, as seen in 
Table 2. Participants were given random control numbers so that pre- and post-workshop 
questionnaires could be compared without identifying the participants. The only 
demographic question participants were asked was how long they had been involved at 


their current local church. 
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Table 2. Workshop Participants. 
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Implementation 

The centerpiece of the ministry project intervention was a six-module workshop. 
After participant church teams were recruited in the process, expectations and the 
workshop schedule were communicated via email. It was made clear to all participants 
that while I hoped the information would be helpful and immediately applicable to their 
context, they were participating in a research project. 

Sessions were held at Tremont Methodist Church on Saturdays. Hospitality was 
an important component to the gatherings; participants were treated to snacks, drinks, and 
a catered lunch at no cost to them. Holding the sessions in the Family Life Center at the 
church not only provided a comfortable space but immediate examples of blended 
ecology use, as this space is where we presently host our dinner church, volleyball 
church, and where we plan to host Messy Church and several other fresh expressions in 
the future. 

Workshop materials were presented through lecture-style teaching, group 
discussions, videos, interviews, and case studies. The teaching workshop was presented 
in six modules: 

1. Introduction to the Blended Ecology 

2. Biblical Foundations 

3. Historical Foundations 

4. Theological Foundations 

5. Dual Transformation (Interdisciplinary) 


6. Next Steps 
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Presenting each of the foundation chapters as modules allowed for an in-depth 
presentation of my research and immediate feedback on theoretical applications. 

The first day began with brief introductions. Participants were then asked to sign 
“informed consent” documents and complete their pre-workshop questionnaires 
(Appendix B). Module one, “Introduction to the Blended Ecology,” set the stage for all 
that was to come. Information from the contextual analysis (found in Chapter One) was 
shared as a way of framing the present reality of United Methodist churches in our 
context and beyond. Basic vocabulary was introduced and defined, such as inherited 
church, attractional church, contextual church, missional church, fresh expressions, and 
the blended ecology. The foundational concept of the project was also introduced as the 
symbiotic nature of temples, synagogues, and tents was explained. 

Module two, “Biblical Foundations,” defended the concept of the blended ecology 
by looking to the Scriptures, highlighting the research found in Chapter Two. We looked 
at the rise of the synagogue after the destruction of the first temple as a primitive example 
of the “both/and” approach. Some of the common objections to fresh expressions and the 
blended ecology were identified. Acts 2:42-47 was given detailed analysis and offered as 
a primal example of the blended ecology at work in the early church, as the church 
gathered in both the temple courts and house churches, allowing the church in Jerusalem 
to become a distributed network. In justification of missional and contextual forms of 
church like fresh expressions rightly being called church, we also explored the four 
pillars of church found in Acts 2:42-47: apostolic teaching, koinonia, breaking of bread, 


and prayers. 
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“Historical Foundations,” module three, offered a snapshot of the organizational 
structure of the Wesleyan Revival in England. By exploring innovative Wesleyan 
practices like field preaching, societies, classes, and bands, we offered a pattern of 
organizational genius that modern churches in the Wesleyan tradition would do well to 
recover. Wesley saw the societies, especially, as churches in their own right. Part of 
Wesley’s genius in growing the movement was a strong emphasis on lay leadership. The 
Wesleyan movement crossed into every part of Methodist followers’ lives: temples, 
synagogues, and tents. In order to convince inherited church leaders of the necessity of 
innovation in the blended ecology, examples of John Wesley’s own hesitancy and 
discomfort with the innovative practices he engaged were highlighted. An exploration of 
Wesley’s churchmanship and fervent desire that the Methodists would be a 
complementary structure within the established Church of England provided a cautionary 
tale for inherited church leaders when explored against the backdrop of the response of 
the traditional Church of England. 

Module four, “Theological Foundations,” spoke to a perceived theological 
illiteracy in the church. Mission is too often reduced to a catchphrase or used to label and 
bless the many programs of the church. Mission does not begin, end, or find its being in 
the Church. Rather, mission begins in the very heart and nature of God. This module 
sought to define the missio Dei and further ground it in the perichoretic nature of the 
Trinity. In modeling the mission of the church after the Trinity, it was presented that 
various forms of church can and should exist together as part of the one church. Seeking 
to exhibit the mature markings of church, all forms should reflect the Trinity, working 


together in unity while maintaining their individuality. 
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In module five, “Dual Transformation,” my teaching began to move from 
religious discipline and theoretical application of the blended ecology to practical 
examples from the business world. Using case studies from companies like Netflix and 
Starbucks, I taught that the core of the inherited church can be maintained and 
strengthened while at the same time creating new growth systems through missional 
forms. This application spoke to the fears of many established churches that if they were 
to embrace forms like fresh expressions, their more traditional ministry would be 
diminished or laid aside altogether. In reality, the blended ecology is not an either/or 
proposition but, rather, a brilliant embrace of both/and. I adapted business concepts to 
show the dynamic interplay that can exist between inherited and missional forms, 
providing one another grounding and drive for progress. 

The sixth and final module, “Next Steps,” was an integration and application of 
the other modules. We explored how to apply Transformation A from the fifth module, 
renewing and reinvesting in the core of the inherited church, maximizing its resilience for 
a changing world. Building on Transformation B, we investigated several concrete 
examples of fresh expressions in the blended ecology. This was accomplished through 
videos of the blended ecology at work at Wildwood UMC in Wildwood, Florida; Eat 
Pray Love Dinner Church at Grace Church in Cape Coral, Florida; The Table Dinner 
Church at Tremont UMC; and other examples of dinner church, Messy Church, and 
more. We explored each step of the fresh expressions journey of listening, loving, and 
serving, building community, exploring discipleship, church taking shape, and doing it 
again. This module provided ample opportunity for the teams to begin to dream what an 


embrace of the blended ecology would like in their context. At the conclusion of this 
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teaching module, there was an extended time for questions, followed by post-workshop 
questionnaires. 

To aid in teaching the material and participant retention, I created and published a 
workshop notebook to complement teaching slides. It was self-published and printed 
through lulu.com to provide a professional look with cost effective printing. The finished 
workbook totaled 112 pages and included materials for each of the modules, space for 
notetaking, suggested digital and print resources, and a full bibliography. The workbooks 
were provided to each participant at no cost. Excerpts of the workbook and slide decks 
can be found in Appendix E. 

Group discussions were held at the conclusion of each module, using discussion 
guides (see Appendix C). During discussions, each church team had the opportunity to 
discuss the topic as it related to their unique context. Then, the entire group engaged the 
group discussion guides as a way of reinforcing key themes from the teaching module, 
learning together, and measuring material retention. 

Individual follow-up interviews were conducted via Zoom approximately two 
weeks after the conclusion of the workshops. Because of the size of the group, interviews 
were limited to the pastor and one layperson from each church team. The individual 
interview questions can be found in Appendix D. These interviews allowed me to go 
deeper with participants to ascertain how their thinking had changed as a result of the 
workshop and how they had been equipped, motivated, and inspired to lead their church 
in an embrace of the materials presented. These interviews also allowed for a more 


contextual analysis of each church’s present reality and perceived tensions and obstacles. 
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Summary of Learning 

The hypothesis for this project was that if inherited church leaders participated in 
an introductory set of workshops, they would be equipped and inspired to lead in the 
blended ecology, where contextual forms of church (such as fresh expressions) tethered 
to existing churches will produce symbiotic and systemic growth and renewal. The 
analysis of the three data points suggests that the hypothesis was correct. As I will discuss 
in each data point, there is clear evidence of cognitive change and a willingness to 
embrace a blended ecology approach amongst this group of inherited church leaders. A 
look at some key learnings in each of the data points will illustrate this evidence and give 
some insight into how the project could be replicated, improved, and expanded for future 


use. 


Pre- and Post-Workshop Questionnaires 

The workshop began with twenty-five participants representing six local 
churches. At the conclusion of the workshop, there were twenty participants. Since each 
participant was assigned a random control number, it was possible to extract the pre- 
workshop questionnaires that did not have a corresponding post-workshop questionnaire 
so as to give a complete data set. What follows is a brief reflection on each of the 
questions to demonstrate change in thinking. 

Given that all the participants were inherited church leaders, question one, “Do 
you believe that the local church is worth investing in? Why or why not,” yielded 
unsurprising results. In both survey sets, there was universal agreement that the local 


church was valuable. One participant stated, “Absolutely. The local church is the hope of 
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the world. Investing in a local church is investing not only in the local community but in 
the entire world.” Even with universal agreement, there was still evidence of a deepening 
understanding of the role of the inherited church. One participant initially centered their 
response on the inherited church, writing: “People need the church to help them deepen 
their faith, find hope, and learn how to impact the world.” That same participant, after the 
workshop, demonstrated an apparent grasp of the inherited church’s role in the blended 
ecology, writing, “[The inherited church] is the foundation to springboard new things. It 
doesn’t have to be either/or.” 

While there was an overall emphasis on embracing the blended ecology, 
revitalizing the inherited church while also planting new forms of church, there was also 
some “hedging” or “protecting” language around the inherited church and its members. 
One participant captured this thinking best when writing, “The inherited church is still 
doing amazing work. There are many faithful disciples in the inherited church who need 
the inherited church to continue doing what they’re doing.” This serves to reinforce the 
identified problem that many inherited churches experience tension between tradition and 
innovation. While none of the respondents would likely deny the need for innovation and 
forms of church like fresh expressions, there remains a felt need to protect the ministries 
of the inherited church. 

Question two began to measure participants’ understanding of basic concepts like 
“fresh expressions” and “blended ecology,” asking, “What are fresh expressions of 
church and the blended ecology?” As evidenced in figures 13 and 14, the pre-workshop 


questionnaires demonstrated little understanding of this basic vocabulary. 
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Q2. What Are Fresh Expressions of Church and 
the Blended Ecology? 
Pre-Workshop. 


= Attempted Answer. 


= No Answer or "Don't know." 


Figure 13. Pre-Workshop Responses to Question 2 

Shown in figure 13, we see that 40% of respondents did not attempt to answer the 
question prior to the workshop or indicated that they “did not know.” Delving deeper into 
the responses themselves, figure 14 shows that 70% of respondents demonstrated no 
understanding of the concepts even if a response was attempted. Only 30% of 


respondents had what could be categorized as an elementary grasp of the concepts. 


Q2. What Are Fresh Expressions of Church and 
the Blended Ecology? 
Pre-Workshop. 


= Demonstrated Elementary 
Understanding 


= No Understanding. 


Figure 14. Pre-Workshop Understanding of Concepts in Question 2 
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After the workshop, all responses demonstrated a suitable grasp and embrace of 
these concepts. Some of the best responses came from participants who had previously 
not answered or indicated that they did not know. One participant that initially responded 
“have no clue” wrote in the post-questionnaire: “Fresh expressions are new places to 
reach in non-traditional places outside the church building. Blended ecology is partnering 
church with places outside—considering all to be church.” After the workshop, another 
participant who initially had no answer responded, “New ways of reaching new people 
and making disciples while keeping the old—not throwing the baby out with the bath 
water.” These responses indicate that the workshop accomplished its goal in this area by 
equipping participants with the basic vocabulary of fresh expressions and the blended 
ecology. 

Question three, “What are the mature marks of church,” sought to evaluate 
respondents understanding of what, biblically, makes a church. Acts 2:42 provides what 
is known as the “four pillars” of the early church: “they devoted themselves to the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” In pre- 
workshop responses, I was looking for anything that could come close to describing two 
or more of the pillars. However, as can be seen in figure 15, only 35% of respondents met 
that criteria, while the clear majority had no grasp of the pillars whatsoever. Answers 
included statements such as "A welcoming family,” or “Love one another despite 
differences,” and “Wants to help.” While these are certainly kind sentiments and ideals 
toward which the church should strive, they do not capture the mature definition of 


church in a biblical sense, especially in light of the four pillars. 


Q3. What Are the Mature Marks of Church? 
Pre-Workshop. 


= No Grasp of Pillars. 


= Some Grasp of Pillars. 


Figure 15. Pre-Workshop Understanding of the Mature Marks of Church 


Q3. What Are the Mature Marks of Church? 
Post-Workshop. 


= No Grasp of Pillars. 


= Grasp of Pillars. 


Figure 16. Post-Workshop Understanding of the Mature Marks of Church 


While even after the workshop intervention and biblical foundations module, 
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some respondents continued to demonstrate limited understanding of these mature marks 


of church, figure 16 shows that the responses flipped. 65% of respondents demonstrated a 


firm grasp of the four pillars. The importance of understanding these mature marks of 


church is a blended ecology foundation as we begin to understand what church can look 


like outside of the inherited church. The majority of respondents validated the workshop 
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koinonia, the breaking of bread, and prayers. 

Question four was, “What is the difference between attractional and missional 
forms of church?” Most participants had at least an elementary understanding of 
attractional forms, writing responses in their pre-workshop questionnaires such as “Come 
to us,” or “Attractional is focused on bringing new people in.” There was a more limited 
grasp of missional forms of church. Many responses confirmed a bias in some inherited 
churches that “mission” is about the church and its programming. In attempting to define 
missional forms, participants wrote things such as “Going out to serve,” or “Meeting the 
needs of members (followers).” This confirms much of what was theorized in Chapter 
Four: Many inherited churches have reduced the missio Dei to a catchphrase to justify or 
legitimize the programs of the church with little theological reflection. The problem 
inherent to this reduction is that the missio Dei does not begin or find its existence with 
the church any human initiative. Rather, “mission” begins in the very nature and heart of 
the Triune God. 

In post-workshop responses to question four, participants demonstrated a fuller 
understanding. The question was expanded slightly to include the term “inherited” 
alongside attractional and “contextual” alongside missional. Respondents continued to 
show a desire to protect and grow inherited/attractional forms, which kept well with the 
workshop emphasis on the both/and of the blended ecology. Respondents also indicated a 
fuller understanding of the key terms and missio Dei, writing responses such as, “The 
inherited church is the traditional brick and mortar, gather on Sunday morning to worship 


church. Contextual is a form/expression of church that is tethered to the inherited church 
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that serves the needs of its community. Attractional is the inherited church, while 
missional is more the contextual, [like] fresh expressions.” Another respondent shared, 
“The inherited church is what most people think of as ‘typical’/traditional church (corner 
of main and maple), which is also commonly seen as attractional church...waiting for 
people to come in. On the flip side, contextual/missional goes to people, especially the 
unchurched, to share the good word.” These responses and others demonstrate a change 
in thinking and growing awareness of what it means to be missional. 

Question five, “Is a mix of ministry approaches a good way to reach new people 
for Jesus,” yielded many vague answers on both sets of questionnaires. One participant 
even noted, “The question is too vague for me to answer well, but I would say it’s good 
to try new things.” Post-workshop responses, while agreeable to the idea of a mixed 
ministry approach, were still largely vague. Only six responses gave some kind of 
specific answer. Those responses offered answers such as, “One size fits all doesn’t 
work,” “People are different and connect with God differently,” and “Yes, as we can only 
reach about half the population through the inherited church. To reach a greater diversity 
of people and more people we need to provide a mix of opportunities,” and “Both/and 
will yield better results than putting all of our eggs into one basket.” Those specific 
responses were in the clear minority amongst simple “yes” answers. Perhaps the question 
was too vague. In the future, I would seek to articulate the question differently and 
perhaps ask for more specific answers. 

The next question was, “In what ways are the blended ecology and missional 
forms of church faithful biblically, theologically, and to the Methodist-Wesleyan 


heritage?” With this question, I attempted to gauge participants’ thinking about how the 
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pre-workshop responses would be minimal. This certainty was confirmed, as can be seen 
in figure 17 when only three respondents attempted an answer to the question prior to the 
start of the workshop. Of those three, one did not form a coherent answer, and the other 
two only answered regarding one or two of the three areas. One answered, “Originally, 
Christians had no ‘church’ buildings so they gathered where they were.” This answer 
speaks only to biblical faithfulness. The other answered, “Throughout the Bible, 
particularly in the formation of the NT church, we see the church community reaching 
outside their ‘walls.’ Wesley firmly believed this, too, as he went to the people to 
preach.” This speaks to biblical and historical faithfulness while not addressing 


theological. 


Q6. In what ways are the blended ecology and missional 
forms of church faithful biblically, theologically, and to 
the Methodist-Wesleyan heritage? 
Pre-Workshop. 


mg Attempted Answer 


m@ No Answer or "Don't 
Know." 


Figure 17. Pre-Workshop Responses to Question Six 
As I stated, the lack of responses was not unexpected. The goal was to be able to 
demonstrate a nascent understanding after the workshop intervention. Critics of the 


blended ecology and forms of church like fresh expressions often argue against their 
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faithfulness to the larger tradition. The aim of the workshop was to equip the participants 
to answer those critiques. After the workshop, nearly all of the respondents articulated an 
understanding in at least two of the three areas, with some demonstrating a firm 
understanding of all three areas. They wrote things such as, “We have always had [the 
blended ecology]—in Acts 2 and our Wesleyan history, it has always been there. We just 
need to start it back up,” and “blended ecology and missional forms of church are 
scripturally based. There are foundations for fresh expressions in the Acts 2 church, 
Wesleyan bands and societies, and the Trinity in community.” 

Question seven was, “What are some specific ways that my local church can 
embrace the blended ecology?” The change I hoped to see between the pre- and post- 
workshop questionnaires was a developing inspiration of ways their individual church 
could not only embrace the blended ecology but some specific ideas for missional forms 
like fresh expressions. Fourteen of the twenty respondents gave no answer prior to the 
workshop. Among those who answered, their responses tilted toward the inherited 
church. Some pre-workshop answers included “Stephen ministry, bible studies,” and 
“Worship in our [church] backyard.” Some of the responses did demonstrate an openness 
to trying new things, however. One participant noted that they wanted their church to be 
“Open to change how we have always done it and see new ways.” Another expressed 
hopefulness that their church was ready to move in this direction, noting, “I think we are 
ready for something new and are ready to take those steps.” 

There were many specific responses and burgeoning ideas on the post-workshop 
questionnaires. Answers included, “Taking church outside to the people/places they are 


going to be anyway—nursing home, restaurant,” “Blend the old with the new. Try dinner 
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church,” “Find where people are meeting and their interests and go from there,” and 
“Sports church, messy church, dinner church, virtual expression connection.” Some 
responses demonstrated the true spirit of a blended ecology, sharing that the inherited 
church should “give permission,” and “recognize that we (the inherited church) [do] not 
exist for [ourselves] but find way to connect others to Jesus.” Another responded in a way 
that showed an evolving understanding of mission and outreaching, writing: “We always 
talk about getting ‘outside of the four walls’ but the problem is that we seem to focus on 
bringing those people INTO the four-walls. This does not work for everyone.” Finally, 
one participant beautifully captured the symbiosis of the blended ecology when they 
wrote that their church needed to “help staff and volunteers see the benefit of investing in 
God’s mission by helping the inherited church and growing the kingdom through FX.” 
These were exciting responses that demonstrated that the workshop intervention had 
equipped and stimulated thinking about how to move specific local churches forward in a 
blended ecology approach. 

Questions eight and nine were more individually-based questions aimed at 
evaluating where participants’ were at in their thinking regarding the blended ecology 
and its practicality for their local context. The questions were, “What do I hope to take 
away from this workshop,” and, “What questions do I have about the blended ecology?” 
In retrospect, question eight should have been removed from the post-workshop 
questionnaire, as it was at the conclusion of the intervention. Many of the answers to 
question eight in the pre-workshop questionnaire predictably angled toward the 
preservation of the inherited church. Some answers were, “I hope to receive new ideas to 


be able to help grow our church. Before covid hit we were growing, but haven’t had 
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everyone come back yet,” “New information to get us off the coasting I feel we’ve been 
on lately,” and “Ideas to help our local church grow and meet the spiritual needs of our 
congregation.” However, there were some responses that demonstrated an early 
willingness to explore new forms, such as “A way of reaching people for the kingdom 
how they are and where they are,” “Fresh ideas of how to serve our community and the 
tools to get our church on board for this work,” and, “A way of reaching people for the 
Kingdom how they are and where they are.” 

Pre- and post-workshop answers to question nine were largely based around 
implementation and buy-in from others in the inherited church. One participant answered, 
“How do I do this and how do I take it back to my congregation?” Their post-workshop 
response mirrored the same thought, “How do I get buy-in from leadership/council?” 
Another’s response shifted from the “what” of the blended ecology to the “how.” Their 
pre-workshop response was, “What is it? Why use it? Is it reasonable? Does it work? Is it 
practical?” Their post-workshop answer was, “How do you handle [those who say it] 
‘may not be real church?’” Some questions were more aimed at the practical 
implementation of the blended ecology, such as, “what is capacity or good size for FX?” 
Another asked about managing time between the inherited church and 
missional/contextual forms like fresh expressions, writing “Starting out, how should we 
be splitting our time? 25/75? 50/50?” These types of questions, while common barriers 
and tensions identified in blended ecology training, demonstrate a shift in thinking from 
the preservation of just one form of church toward an embrace of the blended ecology. 

Finally, question ten, “What were my key learnings/takeaways from this 


workshop,” was intended to assess the effectiveness of the workshop. This question helps 
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me to see if the workshop was effective at equipping and inspiring inherited church 
leaders to move toward an embrace of the blended ecology. One respondent wrote, “That 
church can happen anywhere! [The workshop] provided tools for explaining that to those 
in the ‘inherited church.’ It equipped me. Thank you.” Another demonstrated growth 
from thinking just in terms of worship and small groups when they wrote that they 
“always knew about small groups, but this opened my eyes about another way.” Another 
shared that they were taking away new learnings that “Church can and does happen 
anywhere...reaching people/forming community is essential ministry/mission.” 

The workshop questionnaires yielded a useful dataset. I am struck by the clear 
change in thinking that many of the responses demonstrated between the start and finish 
of the workshop. This demonstrates that the intervention of the workshop was successful 
in equipping and moving inherited church leaders toward an embrace of the blended 


ecology. 


Group Discussions 

While group discussions were held at the end of each module, I am only 
considering three of them for the purposes of research data. Those three were related to 
the biblical, historical, and theological modules and can be found in Appendix C. At the 
conclusion of a module, each team used the discussion guides at their own table as it 
related to their context. After, the entire group engaged the guides. The purpose of group 
discussion was to give immediate feedback on the module material, reinforce key themes, 
and begin to ascertain retention of key themes presented in the module. What follows are 


some general and specific observations regarding the discussions. 
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First, as is usually expected as a group begins to form, the discussion started 
slowly. I observed that, initially, most groups relied on their pastor to drive the 
discussion. As time continued throughout the course of the workshop modules, groups 
became more comfortable at their own tables and interacting with one another, and I 
observed the conversations becoming more lay-driven. 

Another general observation was that early in the modules, much of the 
conversation centered on recovering what had been lost in the inherited church. There 
were several remarks about programmatic ministry that had been disrupted by the 
pandemic and the need to recover it. For example, in response to the discussion question, 
“Do you find it helpful to think of the church as a living ecosystem with many parts that 
make up the whole,” one team talked about how the part that was missing from their 
ecosystem was children’s Sunday school and programming. It was their thought that if 
they could get children’s ministry up and running again that younger families would 
come back. This demonstrated the observed problem that many inherited churches are 
stuck in an over-emphasis on attractional ministry alone. It was initially difficult for them 
to think in any way other than programmatic and attractional ministry. 

Two of the questions in the biblical foundations discussion challenged 
presuppositions about what can rightly be called “church.” Question two asked, 
“According to this passage, what does “church” look like? What is missing from your 
experience of church? What is your experience of church missing according to this 
passage?” This stimulated great discussion around the four pillars of church found in 
Acts 2:42. It was the general consensus that the inherited church has often over- 


complicated what it means to be church. The second part of the question, “What is 
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missing,” also yielded robust dialogue, discussing that, since the early church met at the 
temple and in their homes, many inherited churches today are missing the home 
component, opting instead for a temple-only approach. 

Question three of the biblical foundations discussion asked participants to identify 
the temples, synagogues, and tents in our world and asked whether church can happen 
and exist in all of those places. Initially, conversation focused on listing the “temples” or 
established local churches in their community. Then, teams began to list the shared 
gathering spaces in their community that could potentially lead to contextual forms of 
church. Both conversation paths demonstrated a shift in thinking in light of what is found 
in the scriptures. 

The historical foundations discussion yielded the most stimulating and helpful 
conversation. There was much discussion around how the inherited church could be 
permission-giving and supportive toward emerging ministries rather than combative and 
dismissive as the established Church of England had been toward the early Methodists. I 
also observed that the whole group was beginning to see how a blended, both/and 
approach was faithful to our Wesleyan heritage. In perhaps the most poignant moment in 
the discussion, one of the pastors shared how their congregation had engaged the services 
of a large consultation firm prior to the pandemic. It was their assertion that the cost 
outweighed the benefit, as the structural and programmatic changes implemented by the 
group made the church look more non-denominational. The pastor remarked, ““What 
we’re talking about here is what makes us Wesleyan, it’s who we should be, and this is 
what we need to get back to.” There was a sense of long-deferred hope being restored as 


they spoke. 
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The group discussions generated useful data for the project. If I had the 


opportunity to do it over again, I would not replicate the conversation twice. During the 
workshop, I had each team work through the discussion guide, and then we worked 
through it a second time as a group. In the end, this was repetitive and time-consuming. 
In the future, I would have each team engage in in-depth conversation around the guide. 
Then, each group would appoint one person as spokesperson to share a summary instead 
of going through the whole guide again. This is because I believe the in-depth 
conversation among individual teams was indispensable as they discussed and dreamed 


about their specific context, but there is still learning that could be beneficial to the entire 


group. 


Follow-Up Interviews 

In the weeks following the workshops, I held follow-up interviews with two 
members of each church team, the pastor and one volunteer layperson, for a total of 
twelve interviews. The questions that guided the interviews can be found in Appendix D. 
Interviews were conducted on Zoom and recorded to aid in analysis. The purpose of the 
interviews was to receive feedback on the workshops and engage the module material in 
light of the participant’s specific context. This allowed me to engage more deeply how 
the workshop impacted their thoughts as a leader and how the material would or would 
not be helpful to their local church. I received very helpful feedback and information 
from each interview. Each one indicated solid cognitive learning, an embrace of the 


blended ecology, and good ideas for next steps for their local church. In what follows, I 
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summarize two clergy and two lay interviews. To avoid any identification, I will refer to 
the clergy as Cl and C2, and the laity as L1 and L2. 

C1 has been the pastor of their church for two years, having arrived mid- 
pandemic. They reported that the current reality for the church is stable but in need of 
something new. The church seems to be doing better than some comparably sized 
churches as they emerge from the pandemic, but there are still losses. Prior to the 
pandemic, the average worship attendance at the church was 255. In 2021, that number 
fell to 122. C1 reported that several affinity-based small groups disbanded, and Sunday 
school completely died during the pandemic. Still, there are some hopeful signs, as just 
over this previous summer there were fifty-six first-time visitors in Sunday morning 
worship. Cl had some knowledge of fresh expressions and the blended ecology prior to 
the workshops and was aware of conference-wide efforts in places like Florida. C1 shared 
that, in a previous appointment, they had started a GriefShare group that met in a funeral 
home that became a fresh expression of church, though that language was not used. 

C1 believes that the biggest impact of the workshops for their local church team 
was that their team was able to see the practicality. Prior to the workshops, most of their 
team had never heard of fresh expressions. The workshops gave the opportunity to start 
the conversation and “Provided the time, space, and tools to say ‘okay, we can do this.’” 
There was a crystalizing moment for their team during the workshops when they realized 
that the worshipping community they planted at a nearby retirement community was a 
fresh expression. This was an important learning for them to see that, while they may not 
have used the language of fresh expressions, they were already leading in this way. The 


team believed this would be an important point in “selling” the blended ecology to their 
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inherited church leadership. C1 foresees finances to be the biggest tension between the 
inherited church and embracing the blended ecology. They believe that their inherited 
church leaders value insight and coaching from an “expert” and thinks a good next step 
would be for me to present to their entire leadership team. 

C2 has been in their present appointment for just over three years. C2 was a 
school teacher for twenty-five years. After becoming a lay speaker, they became a supply 
pastor, then a licensed local pastor, then attended course of study school on their way to 
ordination as an Elder in The United Methodist Church. C2’s appointment changed this 
year when the previously stand-alone appointment shifted to include a second church. All 
team participants were from the original church. C2 reported that their current church is 
a loving group of people who love to serve their community. Like most churches, the 
pandemic had a negative impact on worship attendance. C2 shared that prior to 2020, the 
church was averaging around one hundred in worship; now, they average sixty attendees. 
C2 had heard of fresh expressions and wanted to get their team involved, as they felt this 
could be a good path forward. They shared that the workshops offered hope and 
“reaffirmation of what I’m trying to do,” while getting their team excited and filled with 
ideas. There are a couple of affinity groups that already exist (centered on bowling and 
golf) that only need a little fine-tuning to become expressions of church. C2 thinks that 
the next step beyond shifting those affinity groups is an emphasis on home discipleship 
(the tent). They foresee some tension between inherited church leaders and a blended 
ecology approach because they feel that some will think that fresh expressions and 


contextual forms of church are “not religious enough.” Even expecting that tension, C2 
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believes that simply increasing the exposure of their leadership to missional forms will 
begin to change their thinking because “this is really exciting stuff!” 

L1 is a staff member serving as “ministry coordinator” overseeing children, 
music, outreach, and social media. L1 reports that their church is struggling to emerge 
from the pandemic, with worship attendance falling from an average of one hundred in 
2019 to fifty in 2021. They report that they had no prior knowledge or experience with 
the blended ecology prior to the workshops, though the concepts reminded them of 
previous leadership experience with Cru. Their biggest takeaways and excitement were 
around the process of engaging people in fresh expressions. They shared several ideas 
they had for building community outside of the church building, identifying interests, and 
going to the places where people were already gathering. L1 foresees pushback from 
inherited church leaders based on previous attempts of restructuring or shifting the 
programmatic side of the church that did not yield the intended results. This has led to a 
resistance to change. L1 sees the potential for tension when inherited church leaders hear 
that fresh expressions are not specifically intended to be “feeders for Sunday morning” 
but are intended to be church in their own right. However, even with the obstacles they 
identified, L1 believes they have the theological and missional tools needed to lead the 
church forward despite the challenges. 

L2 is the volunteer outreach coordinator for their church where they have been a 
member for over eighteen years. L2 reports a dramatic decline in their local church. 
Unlike the other interviewees, L2 reports that most of the disruption and decline 
happened prior to the pandemic. In 2011, the average worship attendance at their church 


was 405, spread across three worship experiences. By 2019, the church had shifted to one 
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worship service with an average attendance of 146. Today, there is an average worship 
attendance of fewer than eighty. L2 shared that “folks are tired, burnt, disconnected. 
There’s a longing to connect, but it’s not there.” L2 was the driving force in putting 
together a team from their church to attend the workshops. L2’s biggest takeaway was 
that almost all ministry offered by their church is attractional and aimed at bringing 
people into the church building. L2 was excited that their team began to explore what it 
would look like to redefine “who we are” as a conglomeration of temple, synagogue, and 
tent. The obstacles they see coming in a shift toward the blended ecology is in the denial 
that much of the attractional ministry that worked for the church in the past will yield 
little to no results in their community today. L2 said they were expecting to hear leaders 
say, “It’s not working, but we don’t want to change.” 

Based on the workshops, L2 is taking the lead on redefining their own job 
description and will be leading the charge for reallocating resources toward a true 
both/and approach that integrates missional ministry with the programmatic ministry of 
the inherited church. The best tool they currently possess is highlighting a ministry the 
church already participates in that actually illustrates the potential of the blended ecology 
well. L2 shared with me that there is a community children’s ministry that meets in a 
local school. Most participants do not attend a Sunday morning service but are actively 
engaged in the discipleship offered. Illustrative of the symbiosis that can occur in the 
blended ecology, this missional form is giving financial support back to the inherited 
church. L2 clearly grieves the decline of their beloved church but expressed excitement 
and hope that the blended ecology was a faithful and viable way forward for the church to 


reach their community. 
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Conclusion 

Prior to the project’s implementation, I was satisfied with how the research for 
each of the foundation chapters laid a strong foundation in defense of my hypothesis. The 
study of Acts 2:42-47, the innovation and churchmanship of John Wesley in the early 
Methodist movement, and the perichoretic relationship of the Trinity that the church is 
intended to mirror each gave credibility to and answered objections to the blended 
ecology approach from the scriptures, church tradition, and Christian theology. The 
interdisciplinary research based on the concept of dual transformation provided a 
modern-day blueprint that can be replicated in the church for revitalizing and protecting 
the core (of the inherited church) while also investing in new growth engines. 

Based on the data analysis and anecdotal summaries above, it appears that the 
doctor of ministry project was helpful in proving my hypothesis, inspiring and equipping 
inherited church leaders to lead in the blended ecology. Each of the church teams 
indicated that they were excited and felt well-prepared to embrace the blended ecology as 
an ecclesiological structure. 

I was happy with the amount of data I was able to glean from the questionnaires. 
As indicated above, there were a couple of places where the questions could have been 
more specific or worded differently in order to extract more precise answers. Overall, 
however, I believe the responses were more than sufficient to support my hypothesis. 

The group discussions yielded immediate feedback on the teaching modules. 
They further allowed church teams to instantly apply learnings to their specific context in 
a way that built mounting excitement as the workshops continued. As stated above, if 


expanded or offered in the future, I would change the format of the discussion time to 
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allow maximum discussion amongst teams, following with just summaries shared with 
the whole group. 

While I was not looking forward to the post-workshop interviews, they were one 
of the most fulfilling parts of the project. I was able to hear more about how the blended 
ecology could be applied to specific contexts and offer specific coaching as ideas were 
explored. The interviews also gave me affirmation of the project and my research. 

If the workshops were to be repeated or expanded in the future, there are a few 
aspects I would change. First, the time requirements of the doctor of ministry project 
made it difficult to recruit and retain participants because of the time commitment. In the 
future, I think I would condense the teaching modules and hold the entire workshop as a 
single day (or perhaps a Friday evening, half-day Saturday). This would allow for 
maximum participation and allow churches to include more people. I would also like to 
consider how to implement the workshop as a webinar. My conference is quite large, and 
the need to travel to my local church precluded some churches from participation based 
on distance. A webinar format would allow me to offer this workshop in many different 
locations inside and outside of my conference. Also, given the nature of the doctoral 
project needing to be as narrowly focused as possible, I was not able to spend a lot of 
time on the “tents” portion of temples, synagogues, and tents. In the future, I would like 
to dive deeper into a blended ecology that includes house churches. 

In the end, this work has been the joy of my academic and ministry journey thus 
far. God willing, I have many years of faithful and effective ministry in front of me, and I 
hope that the journey of this project will continue to guide my approach to ministry in the 


local church and in coaching and mentoring others. It is my belief that the blended 
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ecology is the most faithful way forward for the Western church, now more than ever. 
The data is clear: the church is in precipitous decline. Now, in the aftermath of a global 
pandemic, the most contentious general election in U.S. history that has divided churches 
and families, and cultural shifts and upheaval, that decline may well be accelerating. The 
last few years have exposed all our fault lines in the church, showing us to be shallower 
than we would have ever wanted to admit. However, even as many are writing an 
obituary for the church, Iam more hopeful than ever. I love the church, inherited and 
missional, and I believe that the most faithful path forward is smaller, deeper, and more 
multi-faceted as we embrace temples, synagogues, and tents. May God use the humble 
offering of this project for the glory of the Kingdom and the strengthening and renewal of 


Christ’s Holy Church. 
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SYNAGOGUES AND WORSHIP DECENTRALIZATION 


In the Biblical Foundations chapter, as part of the exploration of the ecological 
connection between the temple gatherings and “the breaking of the bread in homes” (that 
I contend are primitive house churches), I made several references to the centrality of and 
subsequent decentralization of temple worship. I made the argument that in Acts 2:46-47 
there is a regular rhythm of participation in prayers in the temple as well as gathering in 
house churches and that this both/and approach was not a new concept for Judaism and 
by virtue, the early Christian believers. I wrote that “worship in the temple, synagogues, 
and homes existed side-by-side until the destruction of the temple.” There was not space 
in that chapter to give an in-depth exploration of the rise and fall of temple worship. In 
this appendix, I will give attention to the movement away from “temple only” toward a 
blended ecology approach by examining the decentralization of temple worship that gave 
rise to the synagogue as an ancillary gathering with temple-like qualities. I will then offer 
an assessment of how recent events, such as the COVID-19 pandemic, have caused a 
similar decentralization and how the blended ecology provides a faithful response for re- 


engagement. 


Temple Worship Decentralization 
As was illustrated in chapter two, at the end of the first temple period, Jewish 
worship was completely centralized in the Jerusalem temple. Dt. 12:5-6 mandated: 


> But you shall seek the place that the LoRD your God will choose out of all your 
tribes as his habitation to put his name there. You shall go there, ° bringing there 
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your burnt offerings and your sacrifices, your tithes and your donations, your 
votive gifts, your freewill offerings, and the firstlings of your herds and flocks. 


All throughout the Old Testament, prescriptions for worship are given, and they are 
corporate and centralized. Private prayer in homes was practiced, but the worship 
gathering itself was concentrated in the temple. These prescriptions would be the law of 
the land until after the destruction of the first temple. 

However, the destruction of the temple and correspondent exile from Jerusalem 
circa 586 BC necessitated a decentralization of worship. One popular theory is that this 
gave rise to the local synagogue. Foreman notes that “Instead of burying their worship 
with the rubble of the temple, the Jews began to gather weekly in local venues and 
transferred all non-sacrificial elements of worship to these provincial assemblies.”! 
Certainly, there are other theories as to the rise of the synagogue. Josephus links the 
synagogue all the way back to Moses, though most serious scholars, such as Andrew 
Krause, disregard this as Josephus having a false perception of a connection “between the 
synagogue and the law.”” Krause notes that the weight of evidence has led most scholars 
to opt for dating the origin of the synagogue either in Diaspora or in Judea.* Lee Levine 
agrees and notes that, “Most have opted for either a sixth century date, at the time of the 
Babylonian exile, or a fifth century Judean setting, thus assuming that the synagogue 


emerged as a result of the initiatives of Ezra and Nehemiah.”* Even though a precise 


''B.A. Foreman, “The Geography of Worship: From Temple to Synagogue to Church,” in Lexham 
Geographic Commentary on Acts through Revelation, ed. B.J. Beitzel, J. Parks, and D. Mangum 
(Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2019), pp. 124-141, 136. 


? Andrew R. Krause, Synagogues in the Works of Flavius Josephus: Rhetoric, Spatiality, and 
First-Century Jewish Institutions (Leiden, NL: Brill, 2017), 9. 


3 Krause, Synagogues in the Works of Flavius Josephus, 11. 


4 Lee I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2005), 22. 
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dating may not be possible, most agree that at least the idea of the synagogue originated 
during the Babylonian Exile. In Sacred Realm, the authors share: 
It is a common assertion of students of both Hebrew scripture and Jewish history 
that while the precise setting for the origin of the synagogue is not known, the 
idea for it originated in the exile, after the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem 
in 587-86 BCE. By the waters of Babylon, where the exiled Judeans wept and 
remembered Zion, they were forced to face the urgent issues of how to maintain 
their identity; how to address their God, who in the eyes of many had forsaken 
them or judged them too harshly; and how to worship without a holy sanctuary 
that was linked to a holy space, Jerusalem.° 
The specific theory one subscribes to as to the rise of the synagogue is somewhat 
irrelevant to its importance. What is clear is that the synagogue was certainly prominent 
throughout Judea at the time of Jesus and that after the destruction of the second temple 
in AD 70, the synagogue moved from a complementary structure to a substitute one. For 
the purposes of this chapter, we will assume that the synagogue rose subtly sometime 
during the exile and grew in prominence during the return to Judea. It is interesting that, 
after the return from exile and the rebuilding of the Jerusalem Temple under Josiah, a re- 
centralization never fully occurred. Rather, local gatherings and temple worship co- 
existed until the second temple was destroyed in 70 AD. Again, Foreman notes, “The 
temple never regained its status as the sole sanctuary for worship. Temple and synagogue 
supplemented each other for several hundred years, and Jews unanimously recognized the 
necessity of both.’® 


The decentralization of Temple worship (in both the exile and 70 AD) was heart- 


wrenching and difficult, but the synagogue allowed for Judaism to endure. This is 


5 Steven Fine, ed., Sacred Realm: The Emergence of the Synagogue in the Ancient World (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1996), 9. 


® Foreman, Geography, 136. 
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affirmed in Sacred Realm: “As successor to the Jerusalem temple, the synagogue became 
the vehicle that enabled Judaism to become movable, and hence to survive.”” In the 
rubble of the temple, the synagogue became even more significant as a place to continue 
their religious practice. Krause notes, “After the fall of the Temple under the Romans, the 
synagogue would be one of the few remaining institutions in which Jews were able to 
gather in order to continue the practice and dissemination of their distinctive customs and 


tenets.’ 


The Role and Function of the Ancient Synagogue 

The word synagogue simply means “place of assembly. ° It was not until later that 
the synagogue became a mostly religious institution in Judaism. In many places the 
synagogue served the community in multiple capacities as a place of learning, a 
community center, and a place for governmental gatherings.'° Levine notes, “Within the 
confines of the synagogue the Jewish community not only worshipped, but also studied, 
held court, administered punishment, organized sacred meals, collected charitable 
donations, housed the communal archives and library, and assembled for political and 
social purposes.”!! The synagogue was essentially a shared third place where members of 
the community could gather for various events of various types. The synagogue would 


become one of the most fundamental features of Jewish society, “Because of its centrality 


7 Fine, Sacred Realm, 18. 
8 Krause, Synagogues in the Works of Flavius Josephus, 6. 


° Douglas Magnum, Lexham Theological Wordbook (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014), 
Logos. 


'0 Fine, Sacred Realm, xxvii. 


'l Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 3. 
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and importance in the community, the synagogue played an integrative role in ancient 
Jewish society. The inclusiveness of its activities, ranging from social to religious and 
from political to educational, underscores this fact.” 

Over time, and certainly after the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 AD, 
the synagogue took on more of a distinctly religious purpose, though it still retained its 
connection to various parts of community life. Sacred Realm offers this summary, “Only 
in late antiquity did the religious component develop and expand to become the decisive 
feature of the synagogue. The synagogue was thus transformed from a Community 
Center with a religious component into a House of worship that included an array of 
communal activities.”!? This evolving communal and religious aspect served as a 
reminder that worship could happen anywhere. Even when the synagogue existed as a 
complementary structure to the temple, and undoubtedly when it emerged as the only 
structure after the destruction of the temple, the synagogue stands as a “reminder that any 
space anywhere can be imbued with sacred meaning, for after all, when men and women 
of good intent gathered together to acknowledge God, to revere the words attributed to 
God as recorded in the scripture, the space they inhabit becomes holy.” !* 

While many of the religious practices found in the synagogues were meant to 


mirror temple worship in Jerusalem, there were also differences in their function. These 


differences range from minor to major. Levine notes that in juxtaposition to the Jerusalem 


Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 5. 
'3 Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 4. 


'4 Fine, Sacred Realm, 20. 
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temple, the synagogue offered a “revolutionary” religious experience in four major areas: 
location, leadership, participation, and worship.!° 

As far as location, the synagogue provided a more nimble and dispersed approach 
than the temple which was confined to one fixed location. In the era after 70 AD, this 
distributed network of synagogues became the primary place for Jews to practice their 
communal and worship life, with only the sacrificial ritual of the temple missing. Though 
in many places the synagogue was the central fixture of the community, some 
communities were too small or poor to build a set-aside structure and simply gathered 
wherever they could, often in shared space. So, the location was less important than the 
ability to gather. The synagogue “enabled Jews to organize their communal life and 
worship anywhere.’’!° 

Leadership in the Jerusalem temple was reserved for the professional priesthood. 
In synagogues, by contrast, the leadership was open to virtually anyone in the 
community. According to Levine, “Synagogue leadership was—in theory, at least—open 


and democratic (in certain functions and places, regarding women as well...).”!? This 


more open style of leadership allowed for greater inclusion and a non-caste system of 


'S Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 2. 
'6 Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 2. 


'7 Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 2. 
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leadership. Runesson, Olsson, and Binder note that “synagogue leadership was diverse, 
consisting of people representing different religio-political outlooks.’”’!® 

In the synagogue, the entire gathering was involved in all aspects of the worship 
ritual, as opposed to the more or less passive observers of the ritual in the Jerusalem 
temple. In Jerusalem, the congregation watched and prayed as the professionalized 
priesthood carried out the work of the temple ritual. This difference in participation is 
stark: 

In addition to the communal dimension, the congregation was directly involved in 

all aspects of the synagogue ritual, be it scriptural readings or prayer service. This 

stands in sharp contrast to the Jerusalem Temple setting, where people entering 
the sacred precincts remained passive and might never have even witnessed the 

sacrificial proceedings personally unless they themselves were offering a 

sacrifice. In many cases, visitors to the Temple remained in the Women’s Court 

without being able to view what was transpiring in the inner Israelite or Priestly 

Courts. Moreover, non-Jews were explicitly banned from the Temple precincts 

under penalty of death, whereas the synagogue was open to all; in many places, 

particularly in the Diaspora, non-Jews attended the synagogue regularly and in 
significant numbers.’? 

With regard to worship, Levine notes that the most distinct of these revolutionary 
aspects of the synagogue was “that it provided a context in which a different form of 
worship other than that of the Jerusalem Temple developed.’”° The primary function of 
the temple was the sacrificial ritual. The synagogue, on the other hand, eventually 
embraced a breadth of religious activities that included scripture reading, communal 


prayer, the singing of hymns, sermons, and more. The synagogue began as an ancillary 


meeting house with temple-like qualities, but in the wake of the temple’s destruction, the 


'8 Anders Runesson, Birger Olsson, and Donald D. Binder, The Ancient Synagogue from Its 
Origins to 200 CE: A Source Book (Leiden, NL: Brill, 2008), 3. 


'? Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 2. 


70 Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 2. 
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worship life of the community was defined and housed within these dispersed synagogue 
gatherings: 

Just as the Temple is a place where the Divine can be found, God is present when 

a quorum assembles for prayer in the synagogue. The synagogue becomes a place 

where, through prayer, the believer can come into communion with the 

Divine...It has become a place of theophany through prayer...It became the 

sacred place of the time when the Temple did not exist. During the first centuries 

of the Common Era the basic contours of this institution were drawn. Synagogues 
became places in which the Divine could be encountered through communal acts 
of Torah study and prayer.”! 

The synagogue stands in the place of the temple and yet provided a different type 
of function. This is a true picture of the “both/and” nature of the blended ecology. The 
synagogue was able to stand as a complementary structure to the temple, and eventually, 
after the temple’s final destruction, became a replacement model. Fine notes “Though the 
synagogue harks back to the Jerusalem Temple, it also creates new sacred space, which 


enables humans to sanctify time and to be in touch with eternity—and who does not want 


to experience an echo of eternity?”?? 


An Opportunity for Today 

It is not difficult to see a parallel between the worship decentralization of 587 BC 
and the state of the western Church today. In March 2020, most inherited local churches 
were closed to in-person worship because of the COVID-19 pandemic. Regular church 
members were left asking how they could “sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land?” For 


many months, the only Sunday service provided by most local churches were online 


2! Fine, Sacred Realm, 27. 


2 Fine, Sacred Realm, 20. 
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videos live streamed into living rooms. Over those months, other organic gatherings 
began to emerge. In my community, a group of neighbors decided to band together on 
Easter Sunday 2020 and hold a driveway sunrise service. This is the true spirit of the 
synagogue. They gathered outdoors in a socially distanced circle and proclaimed the 
empty tomb. For others it was small groups that gathered in backyards, parking lots, or on 
zoom calls. 

Synagogue-type gatherings such as fresh expressions provide the same 
revolutionary opportunities when it comes to location, leadership, participation, and 
worship. In every sense, fresh expressions provide for a more nimble and flexible 
structure than most inherited local churches. Forms of church such as fresh expressions 
can happen virtually anywhere (location). Leadership can be shared and developed in a 
way that is different from the professionalization of staff and clergy in the inherited 
church. More informal gatherings allow for greater communal participation than what is 
possible in many Sunday morning gatherings, also providing a potential alternative 
entrance for those who have been harmed by the church. Contextual forms of church also 
allow for a wider inclusion of types of worship than what is possible in a large gathering. 

It is clear in these days of emerging from the pandemic that a re-centralization of 
worship may never fully occur. I want to suggest that this is a good thing. Lifting up 
synagogue-like gatherings in shared spaces and equipping house churches in cooperation 
with Sunday morning gatherings in inherited church buildings is the blended ecology 
way. Just as the synagogue and temple supplemented each other for many years before 


the temple’s final destruction, may our church gatherings in temples, synagogues, and 
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tents be unanimously recognized as good and necessary to maturing discipleship and 


evangelization of our communities. 
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Pre and Post Workshop Questionnaires 


Pre-Workshop Questionnaire 

Participant Identification Number: Years Active in Your Church: 
1. Do you believe that the local church is worth investing in? Why or why not? 

2. What are fresh expressions and the blended ecology of church? 


3. What are the marks of mature church? In other words, what does it mean for a 
community to be called “church’’? 


4. What is the difference between attractional and missional church? 


5. Is a mix of ministry approaches a good strategy to reach new people for Jesus? Why or 
why not? 


6. In what ways are the blended ecology and missional forms of church faithful biblically, 
theologically, and to the Methodist-Wesleyan heritage? 


7. What are some specific ways that my local church can embrace the blended ecology? 
8. What do I hope to take away from this workshop? 


9. What questions do I have about the blended ecology? 
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Post-Workshop Questionnaire 


Participant Identification Number: Years Active in Your Church: 
1. Do you believe that the local church is worth investing in? Why or why not? 
2. What are fresh expressions and the blended ecology of church? 


3. What are the marks of mature church? In other words, what does it mean for a 
community to be called “church’’? 


4. What is the difference between inherited church and contextual church? Attractional 
and missional church? 


5. Is a mix of ministry approaches a good strategy to reach new people for Jesus? 


6. In what ways are the blended ecology and missional forms of church faithful biblically, 
theologically, and to the Methodist-Wesleyan heritage? 


7. What are some specific ways that my local church can embrace the blended ecology? 
8. What do I hope to take away from this workshop? 
9. What questions do I have about the blended ecology? 


10. What were my key learnings or takeaways from this workshop? 
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Group Discussion Guides 


Group Discussion #1—Biblical Foundations 


Read Acts 2:42-47. 


1. 


What impressions do you have after reading this passage? What stands out to you 
about this very early expression of Church? 


According to this passage, what does “church” look like? What is missing from 
your experience of church? What is your experience of church missing according 
to this passage? 


What are temples, synagogues, and tents in our world? Do you think church can 
happen and exist in all those places? Why or why not? 


Do you find it helpful to think of the church as a living ecosystem with many 
parts that make up the whole? 


When it comes to fresh expressions, how might they be more effective at reaching 
those who have no connection to the inherited church? 


What are the advantages or disadvantages to tethering emerging forms of church 
to inherited church? 


If your inherited church only continues to offer what it currently offers, who 
won’t be reached in your community? 
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Group Discussion #2—Historical Foundations 
Consider the early Methodist movement and the following graphic from The Radical 


Wesley by Howard Snyder: 


Select 
Society ) Band 


1. How is this similar or different from the blended ecology of church that we have 
been discussing? 


2. What are the parts of the early Methodist movement that would be considered 
fresh expressions? How do they function within the whole picture and structure of 
the inherited Church of England? 


3. What parts of the early Methodist movement are best kept in your local church 
today? What parts are missing? 


4. How would reconceptualizing this type of blended ecology benefit your local 
church right now? 


' Howard A. Snyder, The Radical Wesley: the Patterns and Practices of a Movement Maker 
(Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2014), 72. 
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Group Discussion #3—Theological Foundations 


Reflect on Rublev’s Icon. 


Read what Steve Seamands writes about the icon: 


Although their heads are tilted at different angles toward one another, their faces 
are identical, and each holds a staff, suggesting they equally possess divine 
authority. Each of the figures wears a blue robe, again pointing to their oneness of 
being, yet they also wear different-colored garments, indicating their distinctive 
identities. Their faces, bent toward each other, disclose their humble, self-effacing 
love for one other, while their gleaming eyes convey their enjoyment. No one is 
speaking, but an intimate conversation is going on. 


The central focus of the icon—what their conversation seems to be about—is the 
lamb contained in a chalice sitting on the center of the table. As Henri Nouwen 
suggests, here it “becomes the sacrificial lamb, chosen by God before the creation 
of the world, led to be slaughtered on Calvary and declared worthy to break the 
seven seals of the scroll.” In distinct ways, the hands of the three figures reveal 
the lamb’s significance. The hand of the Son, represented by the middle figure, 
points with two fingers directly at the lamb in the chalice, acknowledging his 
mission of being “the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world” (John 
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1:29). The hand of the Father, the figure on the left, is raised in blessing over the 
chalice, thus encouraging the Son in his work. The hand of the Spirit, the figure 
on the right, is pointed to a rectangular opening in front of the table, signifying the 
world. The son comes and offers himself for the world, and through the Spirit the 
world is brought to the Son and the Father. 


Rublev’s icon thus profoundly conveys the nature of the Trinity. If ever a picture 
was worth a thousand words, this one certainly is...Rublev has a deeper purpose 
for his icon than teaching doctrine. He wants it to effect communion with God, 
not merely communication of truth. As we contemplate it, says Nouwen, “we 
come to experience a gentle invitation to participate in the intimate conversation 
that is taking place among the three divine angels and to join them around the 
table. The movement from the Father toward the Son and the movement of both 
the Son and Spirit toward the Father becomes a movement in which the one who 
prays is lifted up and held secure.” Rublev’s icon beckons us to enter the circle of 
love, the divine life of the blessed Trinity.” 


1. How should the church be a reflection of the Trinitarian life? 
2. How does the Trinity model the blended ecology of church? 
3. Does a better understanding of the Trinity bring illumination to the idea of 


different expression of church co-existing in unity while maintaining their 
uniqueness? Why or why not? 


? Stephen A. Seamands, Ministry in the Image of God: The Trinitarian Shape of Christian Service 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 14-15. 
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Individual Follow-Up Interview Questions 


Individual Clergy Follow-Up Interview 


Name: 


1. 


De 


Years at this Appointment: 
Briefly share about yourself and your sense of call. 
Share about your current church context. 


Prior to the workshops, what were your general impressions/experience of the 
blended ecology and fresh expressions? 


How did the workshops impact your thoughts about the blended ecology of 
church? 


How do you foresee your church moving toward an embrace of the blended 
ecology? 


What tensions do you foresee between the inherited church and new fresh 
expressions? 


What further resourcing would be helpful in leading your church to enter the 
blended ecology? 


Anything else you would like to share about the workshops and/or the blended 
ecology? 


Individual Laity Follow-Up Interview 


Name: 


1. 


ga 


Years Active at Your Church: 
Briefly share about yourself and your involvement at your church. 
Share about your church and its current reality. 


Prior to the workshops, what were your general impressions/experience of the 
blended ecology and fresh expressions? 


How did the workshops impact your thoughts about the blended ecology of 
church? 


. How do you foresee your church moving toward an embrace of the blended 


ecology? 


What tensions do you foresee between the inherited church and new fresh 
expressions? 


What further resourcing would be helpful in leading your church to enter the 
blended ecology? 


Anything else you would like to share about the workshops and/or the blended 
ecology? 
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Workbook Excerpt 


SESSION 2: 


Biblical Foundations 


TEM POLTE S jos to NAG 0 GU ES SAND EN TS 


When considering the blended ecology of church, we must look to the 
Biblical witness to and the concept. 


Fresh expressions and the blended ecology have their detractors. 

John Milbank argues that, “the real, universal Church is found always 
paradoxically in one place, within one circumscribed boundary and in 
one sacred, consecrated building, for very good theological reasons."? 


ANY Church movement should engage in deep scriptural, 
_ and theological reflection. 


Through an examination of the Scriptures, particularly the book of 
Acts, a rebuke to Milbank's assertion emerges. 


And, as we explored in the last session, what we are currently doing 
IS NOT working. 


Through an over-emphasis on one form of ministry, namely 
attractional worship services, the church has failed to foster a 

that is capable of reaching the lost or deeply 
nurturing in faithful discipleship. 


°John Milbank, “Stale Expressions: the Management-Shaped Church,” Studies in Christian Ethics 21, no. 1 (2008): pp. 117-128, 
https://doi.org/10.1177/0953946808089730, 124. 
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In early 2020, as most churches were forced to move their worship 

services out of their buildings, many churches found that they had 

wonderful plans for Sunday mornings, but they did not have a plan 
for reaching people or cultivating discipleship the other six days of 
the week outside of the building. 


Is there a biblical parallel? Perhaps. 


Early in the Bible, the idea of a centralized location for worship 
emerges. Consider, for example, Deuteronomy 12:5-6: 


T EM PL BS, SB YNA G COG UES , 


This centralized, corporate gathering was eventually concentrated in 
the temple in Jerusalem. Private prayer in homes was practiced, but 
prescriptions regarding temple worship would be the law of the land 
until the destruction of the first temple. 


However, a change would come in 587-586 BC with the destruction of 
the Jerusalem temple and the correspondent exile. This 
decentralization gave rise to the 


"Instead of burying their worship with the rubble of the temple, the 
Jews began to gather weekly in local venues and transferred all non- 
sacrificial elements of worship to these provincial assemblies.”'° 


Even after the return from exile and the rebuilding of the temple and 
walls of Jerusalem, a re-centralization never fully occurred. Rather, 

and temple worship co-existed until the second 
temple was destroyed in 70 AD. 


This side-by-side model was evident in the ministry of Jesus. He 
taught in the temple courts when in Jerusalem, and obviously had a 
strong passion for proper temple worship, but he spent more time in 
the synagogues. 


10 B.A. Foreman, “The Geography of Worship: From Temple to Synagogue to Church,” in Lexham Geographic Commentary on Acts through 
Revelation, ed. B.J. Beitzel, J. Parks, and D. Mangum (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2019), pp. 124-141, 136. 
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What about the early church? 


There is ample evidence of a blended ecology-type system in the early 
church. Most fresh expressions leaders point to Acts 15 with the 
cooperation and mutual growth of the Jerusalem and Antiochian 
churches. 


| believe Acts 2 provides an even more primal example of the blended 
ecology emerging in the early church. One of the “summary 
statements” in Acts 2:42-47 provides this insight: 


*? They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers. ** Awe 
came upon everyone, because many wonders and signs were 
being done by the apostles. “4 All who believed were together 
and had all things in common; *° they would sell their 
possessions and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as 
any had need. “° Day by day, as they spent much time 
together in the temple, they broke bread at home and ate 
their food with glad and generous hearts, *’ praising God and 
having the goodwill of all the people. And day by day the Lord 
added to their number those who were being saved. 


This collaboration between temple worship (inherited and 


attractional) and emerging, smaller communities brought about a 
22 
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healthy as the church became a 

This passage summarizes the features of the early church community 
that was developing in Jerusalem. 

Verse 42. 

They devoted themselves to the apostles’ ’ ' 
and to the breaking of bread and the prayers. 

These 4 particulars are, in their context, the mature marks of church. 


Apostles’ Teaching. 


Fellowship: : communion, association, partnership, 
fellowship. 


US tal Es ee a ae (clea) cy LEE Yaa Yo 


At it's simplest, koinonia is a “sharing of life within the community of 
believers.” As they shared life together, they grew together and 
experienced koinonia. 


Breaking of the bread. It is possible that Luke refers only to an 
ordinary meal. However, there is much evidence that this is statement 
includes not only a common meal but entails practice. 


“It is generally supposed that the early disciples attached so much 
significance to the breaking of bread at the ordinary meals, more than 
our saying grace, that they followed the meal with the Lord's 
Supper." 


The Prayers. The plural here alludes to multiple forms. Formal, 
liturgical prayer in the temple and synagogues, as well as personal 
prayer in home gatherings. Episodes of prayer elsewhere in Acts show 
their approach to prayer included both temples and homes (Acts 
1:14, Acts 2, 3:1). 


Verses 43-45. 


These verses, along with 46-47, a more in-depth description of what is 
summarized in verse 42. 


1! Archibald Thomas Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1933). 
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Verse 43 testifies to their devotion to the apostles’ teaching. 


Verses 44 & 45 should be taken together. This is the depth of their 
koinonia. Their unity is about more than a shared set of but 
a shared as well. 


Verses 46-47. 


Even though Luke writes after the destruction of the temple, he 
chooses to highlight the remembrance that the early Jerusalem 
church still maintained a regular rhythm of worship in the temple. 


This likely included regular participation in morning and evening 
prayers (Acts 3:1), and regular teaching by the apostles also occurred 
in the Court of the Gentiles (Acts 5:12, 20). 


They also gathered for worship in private homes. Again, this is not a 
new concept for Judaism. 


The development of flowed naturally from an 
understanding of relationship between temple and 
synagogue. 


Given what we've learned, the phrase “broke bread at home" should 
not be taken merely to mean a common meal; rather as an example 
of an early house church with a common mean AND an early version 
of the eucharistic practice. 


Luke later seems to suggest that these home gatherings had the 
same type of apostolic instruction as the temple gatherings when he 
writes in Acts 5:42, “And every day in the temple and at home they 
did not cease to teach and proclaim Jesus as the Messiah.” 


In the blended ecology way, both temple and home gatherings ARE 
church. They were both equally important for the growth and spread 
of the early church. 

The temple was a needed place of ,and 


Homes were needed to reach new people and 


The primitive house churches fulfilled the same purpose as the 
temple gatherings: apostolic teaching, fellowship, the breaking of the 
bread, and prayers. The homes were simply a more 
ofgatheringina_ setting. 
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The existence of house churches spread throughout Jerusalem would 
also have allowed the gospel to reach various groups as 
gathered together. 


While these gatherings may have been divided by neighborhood or 
socio-economic status, or ethnicity, the frequent temple gatherings 
brought the whole church together in an incredible display of unity. 


The combination of house churches and corporate temple worship 
provide a glimpse of a of discipleship-a 
blended ecology. 


SO WHAT?! 


The early church network found in Acts 2 shows that the church need 
not always be found in one form or bound to one geographic location. 


The inherited Church is incredibly important and should be 

and . But we must also invest in contextual 
church communities in 
This is not an either/or proposition; as if there can either be traditional 
local church parishes or contextual communities. 
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There is a to the “or” buta to the “and”. Both/And 
is the blended ecology way. 


Common objection: fresh expressions allow for both too much and 
too little 


This does not hold water with the network described in Acts 2:42-47. 
The fact that temple and house churches both fulfilled the 
commitment to the 4 pillars shows that the blended ecology provides 
a grounding and uniformity when necessary but 

as appropriate. 


The house churches were distinctly contextual, but they shared 
together a common with one another and with the 
temple gathering. 


The tethering of inherited and emerging forms of church provides a 
grounding for unity and shared doctrine while also allowing for 
contextualization. Moynagh writes that any expression of church 
should: 

e Be recognizably --part of the living tradition; 

e Be recognizably : 
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e Have something of the denomination’s DNA, without being a 
clone.” 


The blended ecology allows for contextualization AND grounding. The 
blended ecology allows an embrace of 

e Temples 

e Synagogues 

e Tents 


12 Moynagh and Harrold, Church for Every Context, 366. 
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Discuss. Read Acts 2:42-47. 
1. What impressions do you have after reading this passage? What 
stands out to you about this very early expression of Church? 


2. According to this passage, what does “church” look like? What is 
missing from your experience of church? What is your experience 
of church missing according to this passage? 


3. What are temples, synagogues, and tents in our world? Do you 
think church can happen and exist in all those places? Why or 
why not? 


4. Do you find it helpful to think of the church as a living ecosystem 
with many parts that make up the whole? 


5.When it comes to fresh expressions, how might they be more 
effective at reaching those who have no connection to the 
inherited church? 


6. What are the advantages or disadvantages to tethering emerging 
forms of church to inherited church? 


7.|f your inherited church only continues to offer what it currently 
offers, who won't be reached in your community? 
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* When considering the blended ecology of church, we must 


look to the Biblical witness to and the 
concept. 
¢ ANY Church movement should engage in deep scriptural, 
, and theological reflection. 


* Through an over-emphasis on one form of ministry, namely 
ao wt Boel services, She chugch bss piled to ses a 


psy ee Eas a RT Ae ee ice oh Ace LUE | eats 


“But you shall seek the place that the Lord your God will 
choose out of all your tribes as his habitation to put his name 
there. You shall go there, bringing there your burnt offerings 
and your sacrifices, your tithes and your donations, your 
votive gifts, your freewill offerings, and the firstlings of your 
herds and flocks.” 

_ —Deuteronomy 12:5-6 (NRSV) 


A 
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“Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues proclaiming the good news of the kingdom, 
and healing every disease and sickness among the 


people.” 
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“They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, 
to the breaking of the bread and the prayers. Awe came upon 
everyone, because many wonders and signs were being done by the 
apostles. All who believed were together and had all things in 
common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute 
the proceeds to all, as any had need. Day by day, as they spent much 
time together in the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their 
food with glad and generous hearts, praising God and having 
gooC the people. Ar Vv | avt le. orc adc 


. 
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* This collaboration between temple worship (inherited and 
attractional) and emerging, smaller communities brought 
about a healthy sym! as the church became a 


* This passage is a summary of the features of the early church 
community that was developing in Jerusalem. 
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¢ Verse 42 


* They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teachin 
hip, and to the breaking of bread and prayers. 


° eel go are, in their context, the mature marks of 


IPS dy oa 6 OR Ae ye icp ek Ach LURK | eter 


* Apostles’ Teaching. 

* Fellowship: koinonia: communion, association, partnership, 
fellowship. 
“The term itself means a participation or sharing in common of 
something with someone else, in this case eating and praying. Thus, 
fellowship is not a very helpful translation, for fellowship is the result 
of baa oy pepe cone itis As Se ipelt 
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* Breaking of the Bread. It is possible that Luke refers only to 
an ordinary meal. However, there is much evidence that this 
statement includes not only a common meal but entails 

eucharistic practice. 


sdb Aes a ORY Ae bee icp oh tee LUB |e ly 


¢ Verses 43-45. 


* Verses 44 & 45 should be taken together. This is the depth of 
their koinonia. Their unity is about more than a shared set of 
beliefs but a shared life as well. 
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¢ Verses 46-47. 


* The early Jerusalem church still maintained a regular rhythm 
of worship in the temple. 

* They also gathered for anes in mAs homes. 

* The ie ag of he ae eee an 
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* The phrase “broke bread at home” should not be taken 
merely to mean a common meal; rather as an example of an 
early house church with a common meal AND an early version 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

* Luke seems to suggest in Acts 5:42 that these home 
ies: es be same ‘ype of es instruction as the 
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* In the blended ecology way, both temple and home gatherings 
ARE church. They were both equally important for the growth 
and spread of the early church. 


* The temple was needed as a place of tradition, authority, and 


Ip Sy oh ORY Ae Dye tcp led Acie 10K | eter 


¢ The primitive house churches fulfilled the same purpose as 
the temple gatherings: apostolic teaching, fellowship, the 
Wastin’ ot the bread, and hii, ube homes were simply a 
more | y of gathering in a less formal setting. 


* The existence of house churches throughout Jerusalem would 
also Bate A oyegiic gospel a reach an 
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W here did the church meet 7 


Acts 2: 46 
Acts 5: 42 
Acts 8:3 
Acts [0:27 
Acts (2:12 
Acts 16:32 
Aels 16:40 

— Acke (8:7 

— Acts 20:20 

Romons 16:5 

1 Corinthians 16:19 

i Colossians 4:16 

| Philemon IQ 


“Yowse Jo house’ 
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“House fo house” 
Mouse alter house” 
Comeliay house 
Mory's house 


Dea lee's house 


Lydia's house 
Titins Sealue’ house 


Prise + Rauile's lou 
Persea + Rouila’s hou 
Niymeha's house 
Philemon’ house 


* The combination of house churches and corporate temple 
worship provide a glimpse of a living network of discipleship— 
a blended ecology. 

* The early church network found in Acts 2 shows that the 
church need not always be found in one form or bound to one 
geographic location. 

. The we pn is ep ie ae and spould be 
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* This is not an either/or proposition. 


* There is a tyranny to the “or” but a genius to the “and.” 
Both/and is the blended ecology way. 


* Common objection: fresh expressions allow for both too 
much and too little diversity. 
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* This does not hold water with the network in Acts 2:42-47. 
Temple and house churches both fulfilled the commitment to 
the 4 pillars shows that the blended pores provides aground 
and uniformity when necessary but cc zation as 


appropriate. 


* The house churches were distinctly contextual, but they 
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¢ Tethering of inherited and emerging forms provides a 
grounding for unity and shared doctrine while also allowing 
for contextualization. Any expression of church should: 

* Be recognizably ¢ n—part of the living tradition; 

* Be recognizably con ial. 

* Have something of the denomination’s DNA, without 
being a clone. 
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